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PASTIME PHOTOGRAPHY * 


WITH INTERESTING EXAMPLES 


FROM THE 


WORKS OF A MODEST 


AMATEUR 


By C. A. Mera 


\ K JITH the development of new 
photographic processes and the 
advent of the “ snap camera,” 

has come upon us the army of the ama- 
teur photographers. At first the “ cam- 
era fiend,” as the inventive newspaper 
reporter at once called the amateur 
photographer, was seldom more than a 
tinker at picture-making, who went 
about “snapping” his “shots ” at any- 
thing and anybody that happened to 
be in range. Sometimes he was agree- 
able, often offensive, and occasionally 
vicious in the use of his camera; and 
the time soon came when it was neces- 
sary to restrict the scope of his opera- 
tions, and to call public attention to 
the fact that a man with a camera 
might become a really dangerous per- 
son. As time advanced, and improve- 
ments in photographic ap- 
paratus increased, it became 
possible for persons not in 
the business, not only to take 
pictures but to develop them, 
and many learned to do this. 
It is from the class who thus 
grew from mere camera- 
snappers to lovers of the art 
photographic that the pas- 
time photographers have 
come, many of whom have 
cultivated their opportuni- 
ties until it is often difficult 
to discern the difference be- 
*The plates used in this article are 
from er »hs by C. Bowles. They 


are copyrighted and all rights are re 
served, 





tween the work of a “professional ” 
photograph maker, and that of one who 
makes no pretence of being more than an 
amateur. The real difference, perhaps, 
may, to-day, almost have reached that 
point at which it will soon become neces- 
sary to adopt the practice of the sporting 
world, and to designate the professional 
and the amateur respectively as one 
who photographs for money, and one 
who photographs for pleasure ; since 
there are some so-called amateurs whose 
work certainly surpasses in excellence 
that of many who are making photog- 
raphy a business, while it is equally 
true that there are many professional 
photographers whose work does not 
possess the good quality which marks 
that of many an amateur. 

There are, of course, certain photog- 
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Little Mischief. 


raphers whose workmanship is so fine 
that no amateur can hope to equal it ; 
but these are but a small class, who 
stand apart from the mass of photog- 
raphers, as certain great painters stand 
apart from the multitude of painters in 
general. With the exception of these, 
however, it is quite safe to assume that 
the line of division between the pro- 
fessional and the amateur photographer 
is to-day invisible, save to the very criti- 
cal eye. 

In pastime photography lies much 
that is especially charming to one who 





The Thoughts of Youth are Long, Long Thoughts 


has mechanic and artistic talent. The 
charm does not consist, as many seem 
to think, in the mere possession of a 
camera and the knowledge that if “you 
will push the button we will do the rest.” 
In fact the button-pushing part of the 
photographic process is almost too tame 
to be worth the effort, slight though it 
be ; and one who has discovered in him- 
self a fondness for the making of photo- 
graphic pictures, and who has the gift 
artistic, soon finds that there are a thou- 
sand charms in photography of which 
he never dreamed in the old days, when 
he sat with his head gripped between 
two cold irons and tried for a full ten 
minutes to “look pleasant,” as he gazed 
with painful intensity and watering eyes, 
at a fixed spot on the opposite wall. 
The amateur photographer of to-day, 
who has sufficiently mastered his art to 
understand its processes, and who has 
the artist’s knack for discovering the 
essence of the beautiful in life and nat- 
ure, finds that each advancing effort 
brings new charms as his work proceeds. 
To him all nature and all places and 
things present possibilities of some- 
thing novel, lights and shadows suggest 
rare opportunities, and people every- 
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where become his artistic property and 
objects worthy of interested study. 
There are no limits to the possibilities 
which lie before him, save the one limi- 
tation which is always denied the photog- 
rapher, that of color; and even this he 
hopes some day to see disappear. Armed 
with his camera, his dark-room equip- 
ment, and his knowledge of that which 
he can do, he sallies forth to make merry 
war upon all nature and every living 
creature, but only with intent to do 
agreeable deeds; for the true artist 
never works in malice, and the true 
photographer uses his art solely for 
good purposes. If he twist the pur- 
pose of his art to 
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and the kindly approval of professionals, 
In the work of such an artist there will, 
of course, be many small defects, some 
things will not be quite so good as they 
might be, others not good at all. But if 
the worker be attentive and patient, and 
have within himself that love of art 
which is positively essential to success, 
there will be many pictures from his 
studio of which he need not be ashamed, 
and some that will equal the best that 
is done by those who make photography 
their life-work. é 

In illustration of these points, it is 
pertinent to present several specimens 
of the work of one who makes ng pre- 





evil ways, he is 
not an artist at 
all, but one who, 
leaving art be- 
hind, has begun 
the descent to 
mediocrity and 
disgrace —and 
generally arrives 
at his destination. 
This is true of 
all arts, and in- 
stances are plen- 
tiful to prove the 
statement. 
Pastime pho- 
tography, like all 
photography, 
means work, 
pleasant work to 
be sure, but work 
just the same. It 
is, perhaps, due to 
this fact that of 
the multitude 
who try at it, but 
few succeed in 
reaching a devel- 
opment beyond 
the “snapping” 
point. But here 
and there is one 
who, by practice 
and careful atten- 
tion to detail, 
masters the art 
photographic suf- 
ficiently to war- 
‘rant the admira- 
tion of friends, 
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Yes or No? 


tensions to eminence in photography, dignity of good art. Like others who 
yet whose work possesses pleasing feat- have studied photography as a pastime, 
ures, and in some instances rises to the Christine Bowles, whose pictures ap- 
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pear with this sketch, uses her camera 
and dark room only when free from the 
duties of life. She frankly says that 
she has had to work in order to succeed, 
and that photography is not idle play, 
even when one uses it merely as a side 
issue in life. She has, to use her own 
words, “at last successfully passed the 
stage of extreme desire to photograph 
any and every thing within range of the 
camera.” Thus it is plain that she has 
escaped the first danger-point on the 
road, and will probably continue to go 
forward. Her environment is not that 
which would be necessary if photogra- 
phy were to be made her business; a 
divided duty, in which home and chil- 
dren have a large share, militates 
against that seclusion which exacting 
art demands of its followers; her equip- 
ment is not perfect ; and in many ways 
she is hampered: yet the general re- 
sults are certainly pleasing. 

The chief charm that attaches to the 
work of this photographic pastime ar- 
tist is the sincerity of her efforts in 
dealing with her subjects. If she 
wishes to take the pictures of children, 
she endeavors to take them as they are ; 
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if it be a still life subject that is con- 
sidered, she tries to have the result as 
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near like the original 
as possible; in por- 
trait work she man- 
ages to bring out the 
face of the subject so 
that friends will know 
whose picture it is, 
and does not work 
out every line until 
the “counterfeit” is 
a counterfeit indeed. 
This, by the bye, 
might not be a profit- 
able method were she 
taking pictures for a 
livelihood, especially 
in cases where the 
subjects happen to be 
of the “ beautiful and 
accomplished” sex of 
whom we read so 
much in the society 
papers. But then 
Mrs. Bowles is‘hot liv- 
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A Portrait. 


ing by the use of the camera, and she portrait itself is 


can therefore tread quite close to nature 


with impunity. 


It isin the treatment of humorous 
subjects that she seems especially to 





for Santa Claus 


excel. Give her a 
couple of lively chil- 
dren and a piece of 
meadow land or 
woods, and the result 
will be something not 
only pretty but posi- 
tively droll. “The 
Tiff” and “Friends 
Again” are good ex- 
amples of this work. 
“Hide and Seek” is 
also well done, though 
not quite so strong as 
the others ; possibly 
the young gentle- 
man’s inducements to 
do his best may not 
have been so good. 
An example of quiet 
wit is seen in ‘The 
Thoughts of Youth 
Are Long, Long 
Thoughts,” while the 
charming. ‘“ Looking 


” is certainly a tender 


and well-handled subject, natural in 


every way, and “Yes or No’ 
oughly satisfying in treatment. The 
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is thor- 
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young man in this picture is plainly in 
earnest while the young lady is a pro- 
nounced coquette, as the expression of 
the mouth and the position of the eyes 
clearly shows. 

Passing to another kind of work, an 
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possible in any but a child-life subject. 
Noteworthy examples which show the 
versatility of conception and variety of 
subject possible in pastime photog- 
raphy, are found in “You and I,” 
where one sees both the humorous 





Hide and Seek. 


example of the study pose is seen in 
“The Reverie,” which certainly is a 
charming bit. Again, one finds in 
“Little Mischief?;:that peculiar treat- 
ment in which humor and tenderness 
blend with a harmony that is never 


topic and the portrait picture; ‘“ Look- 
ing Backward,” which is an art study 
as well as a photographic effort ; also in 
“The Flower Gatherers” and “Cheer- 
ing the Captive,” which, each.in its way, 
present unique treatments of mixed sub- 
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Looking Backward. 


jects. “Cheering the Captive ” is per- 
haps somewhat strained for effect, yet 
it has that charm which attaches to per- 
sonality and oddity of idea. In “ The 
Flower Gatherers” there is a picture 


which interests those who posed for it 
as well as the general run of people. 

Of the other pictures much might be 
said, both in praise and censure, since 
the work is not uniformly excellent, and 
the extremes are quite pronounced. 
This is probably the result of a com- 
bination of causes to which the pastime 
photographer must submit. Lack of 
time, meagreness of equipment and 
possibly absence of the spur of necessity 
cannot but tend to render the work of 
the amateur uneven in quality. But 
there is one charm about it which is 
often lacking in the work of the profes- 
sional—the charm of novelty and origi- 
nality, and that passion for the work 
which characterizes the efforts of genius 
untrammelled and not rigidly trained. 
The results are often startling and vio- 
lative of given rules and set forms, but 
they please and satisfy—which is, after 
all, the main purpose of any pastime, no 
matter how seriously one may under- 
take its pursuit. 
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DRESDEN OPERA 


By Grace 


HERE are five cities in Germany 

where grand opera is especially 

well sung — Berlin, Hamburg, 
Munich, Leipsic, and Dresden. 

For a number of reasons the opera 
at Dresden ‘is more popular than any 
of the others. First, because as the 
capital of Saxony and home of the 
King, the Dresden opera is directly un- 
der royal patronage. It is a pet hobby 
of his Majesty, and thus enjoys a spe- 
cial inspiration. 

It is popular, also, because being one 
of the best in the world, it is also the 
cheapest. Everyone can go; everyone 
does go; and there one meets the music- 
lovers, both rich and poor. Nowhere 
does one notice the differences between 
opera on the Continent and opera in 
America more than in the audiences. 
With the exception perhaps of the 
grand opera in Paris, people in Eu- 
rope go to the opera because they want 
to hear the music, not because 
they wish to exhibit them- 
selves. Asa rule, an Ameri- 
can audience is richly dressed, 
cold. and oftentimes inatten- 
tive and restless. This comes 
from the fact that only society 
can afford to go, the expense 
being usually so great that 
three - fourths of an opera- 
house is unavailable except to 
the well-to-do. On the other 
hand, a German audience is 
always earnest, appreciative, 
and attentive. 

Everything is so different. 
The opera begins very early 
there. When it is along one, 
like the “ Meistersinger,” it 
begins at six o'clock ; and 
when a short one, as “Car- 
men,” then at half-past seven 
—never later. People are not 
allowed to be late ; if one ar- 
rives after the orchestra has 
commenced he must remain 
outside in the corridor until 
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the overture is finished, before he can 
have his seat. 

The management does not “ respect- 
fully request” the women in the or- 
chestra-chairs to “please remove their 
hats,” in Dresden. There they take 
them off for you. There is no option 
in the matter. 

The quaint castle-like structure where 
the opera is sung, stands high on a ter- 
race above the Elbe, and in the centre 
of a broad paved square. A few guards 
stand at the entrances, to keep them 
free from all loungers. An unchape- 
roned girl can go to the opera in Dres- 
den with as much propriety as she can 
go to church. In looking over the au- 
dience you can pick out diplomats, 
statesmen, soldiers, tradesmen, stu- 
dents, and your washfrau. 

In the fourth gallery, where the mu- 
sic is best heard and the prices of seats 
vary from fifty cents to fifteen cents, you 





Emmy Telecky as Violetta 
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Heinrich Gudehaus as Tristan 


will see, first, a gayly uniformed officer, 
whose small salary would not permit 
him to be farther down, sitting next to 
an old market-woman, and’ next to her 
a thin, spectacled student, who looks as 
if he had gone without his supper to be 
there. 

Everyone goes to the opera in Ger- 
many. One may get along without a 
fire, or cut down on the rolls and cof- 
fee, or give up some much-needed 
clothing, but a genuine, true-hearted 
son of the Fatherland must hear good 
music. 

The King has a beautiful box above 
the parquet and in the centre of the 
first gallery, but he seldom uses it, 
preferring a smaller one nearer the 
stage. The Crown-Prince Friedrich 





Herr Direktor Schuch. 


August also has a box, and beneath his 
and the King’s are two others, one be- 
longing to the General Direction and 
the other to a nobleman, Count Luck- 
ner. A little interest attaches to this 
gentleman, who is the only person out- 
side the royal family who has a box, a 
privilege granted long ago to one of 
his ancestors by an early king of Sax- 
ony. This was not a present, how- 
ever, but has cost the family quite a 
large tax every year, an expensive hon- 
or, for the present head of the family is 
not as wealthy as his forefathers were. 





Karl Scheidemante! as Rigoletto. 
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The Royal Opera House in Dresden. 


Besides the dressing-rooms, property- to hear hym. It will be remembered 
rooms, the private study of the musical that Wagner was a@ls@ Court Conductor 
director, the immense hall for ballet of the orchestra-from 1842 until 1848, 
practice, and the various studies of the 
various stars, there is also a hall for —————— ——_——— — 
orchestra practice which looks like a 
veritable “ green-room,” and, in fact, it 
is the only one in the house, for the 
strict rules governing the realm behind 
the scenes forbid that picturesque con- 
fusion and those Bohemian gatherings 
in dressing-rooms which are the joy of 
American actors and actresses. This 
hall shows signs of much usage. The 
chairs are worn, the floor is dented 
and scratched, the desks are filled with 
music of all kinds, and the walls lined 
with portraits of those who have made 
the Dresden opera what it is. Hung 
up here and there are old instruments 
which have charmed the ears of count- 
less music-lovers and accompanied the 
greatest voices that the world has 
known. 

It reminds one of Weber, leader of 
the orchestra there in 1822, at the time 
when Richard Wagner—a boy, nine 
years old, studying in the Kreuz School 
and trying to translate the Odyssey— 
was his enthusiastic admirer, and was 
stealing off on every possible occasion Karl Perron as The Flying Dutchman 
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when his republican tendencies caused 
him to be banished from Germany. 

Both “ Rienzi” and “ Tannhiuser ” 
were presented on this stage for the first 
time under Wagner’s own direction, the 
former opera in October, 1842, and the 
latter in October, 1845. 

The present General Music Director 
is Herr Ernst Schuch, who has occupied 
the position since 1873. All members 
of the opera are engaged for terms of 


Therese Maiten as Brunhilda in ‘'Die Walkure.’ 


years ; even the chorus is a stable insti- 
tution, possessing a permanence and 
solidity which is generally lacking in 
American opera. In fact, after one has 
sung a certain number of years, he may 
receive a pension, an honorable dis- 
charge, and free tickets to the opera for 
the rest of his life. 

Herr Schuch is tall, slender, erect, 
with piercing dark eyes, very black hair 
streaked with gray, and a quick, nervous 
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manner, which makes him seem more 
like an American than a German. He 
speaks no English, however, and leads 
the orchestra with great dignity in spite 
of his nerves. Associated with the Di- 
rector is Adolf Hagen, who is the or- 
chestra leader proper. He is a very 
popular man, and a typical German. 
His assistant is Friedrich von Schreiner, 
who conducts light opera very credit- 
ably. 
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The foremost prima donna is Therese 
Malten. She is well known to the large 
number of Americans who have visited 
Dresden during the last twenty years. 
Malten lias probably done more toward 
the perfect interpretation of Wagner’s 
work than any other living woman. 
Wagner, who wrote for his orchestra 
and demanded impossibilities of his 
singers, in her met one who could 
grasp his ideas. Her voice is mezzo- 
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soprano, and has an heroic, ringing, 
glorious volume, and an endurance which 
is marvellous. Malten’s best part is 
Isolde, which brings out all her capabil- 
ities. After nearly four hours of con- 
tinuous singing in this severest of all 
Wagner’s compositions, I have heard 
her sing the “‘ Liebestod,” that most per- 
fect of all love-songs, with a voice as 
fresh, sweet, and pure as the first note 
of the evening. 
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a soprano voice of great strength and 
sweetness. Witlich also possesses great 
dramatic ability and personal magne- 
tism ; indeed it is hard to say where 
she is greater, as actress or singer. She 
takes a number of Wagnerian réles, 
her strongest among these being Sieg- 
linde in the “ Walkiire,” and isa in 
* Lohengrin.” She has a beautiful face, 
of the fairest Saxon type, and a tall, 
graceful figure. Witlich is the wife of 





Maria Witlich as Elsa. 


She has been given the seven highest 
medals of honor in Saxony and Ger- 
many, but despite these triumphs and 
successes of over twenty years, she is 
absolutely without conceit. She has 
never married, but remains true to a 
lover who died many years ago, and 
whose grave she is said to visit every 
day of her life. 

Frau Maria Witlich comes next in 
importance after Malten. She has also 


a very handsome young man who holds 
a Government position of some sort. 
While no one ever accused him of being 
jealous, he never fails to attend the 
opera when she sings, and always sits 
looking at her through a pair of opera- 
glasses with a highly melancholy ex- 
pression on his dark face. 

Herr Karl Scheidemantel, who has a 
magnificent barytone voice, and drama- 
tic ability which would insure him a 
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Albert, King of Saxony. 


place in the front rank of actors any- 
where, is first of the men on this stage. 
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The Queen of Saxony. 


His own two favorite réles are Rigoletto 
and Figaro, but his versatility allows 
him to sing Hans Sachs in the “ Meister- 
singer,” Lothario in ‘ Mignon,” Werner 
in the “Trompeter von Sikkingen,” 
Count Luna in “'Trovatore,” Georges 
Germont in “Traviata,” Telramund in 
“Lohengrin,” and Kurwenal in “ Tris- 
tan und Isolde ” so equally well that it 
is difficult to judge between them. He 
comes from very humble origin, for his 
parents keep a little shop in the city 
not far from Dresden, and earn their 
living over its counters. It grieves me 
to say that the owner of this glorious 
voice does not care for Americans par- 
ticularly, nor for women. He is exas- 
peratingly heart-whole, and consequent- 
ly is very generally adored by everybody. 

Karl Perron, who formerly sang in 
Leipsic, is also a splendid barytone. 
He seems able to sing almost anything, 
but he acts more successfully in trag- 
edy. Aimong his principal roles are 
Don Pizarro in “ Fidelio,” Escamillo in 
Carmen,” and Count Luna in “ Trova- 
tore.” It is considered in Dresden a 
rare treat to hear him also as the Flying 
Dutchman or Wotan. 

Perron has not as pleasing a person- 
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ality as the other men in 
the opera, but an orig- 
inally good disposition 
may have been warped, 
for the young man has 
been persistently wooed 
for the last couple of 
years by an erratic Ger- 
man countess, who is 
forty years old and weighs 
about three hundred. 
She is always to be seen 
when he sings, sitting in 
the front row of the 
orchestra - chairs, armed 
with a huge pair of opera- 
glasses, and dressed in 
a& pronounced manner. 
Perron dislikes his ad- 
mirer with a great Ger- 
man cordiality. They 
say he often can’t ex- 
press his feelings, and 
that it sometimes takes 
all his inherent love of 
law and order to keep 
his contract and sing, 
when he looks out and 
sees her sitting there be- 
fore him. Erika Wedekind as Gretel in ‘‘ Hiinsel and Gretel." 





One of the most beautiful of all 
the voices Dresden has had for 
many years is that of Friiulein Em- 
my Telecky, formerly of the Royal 
Opera in St. Petersburg. _ Telecky’s 
voice is exceedingly high, of a bell- 
like clearness and sweetness, and of 
wonderful flexibility. 

She is very like a Frenchwoman in 
her acting, and is unusually artistic 
and clever. Her best parts are Vio- 
letta in “Traviata,” Jtosina in the 
“Barber of Seville,” Philina in 
“Mignon,” and Gilda in “Rigo- 
letto.” 

The youngest singer on this Ger- 
man stage is Erika Wedekind, who 
is scarcely more than a girl, but 
who has won an enviable reputa- 
tion for herself and the opera by 
her great success as the Daugh- 
ter of the Regiment and as Mig- 
non, 

She is a marvellous actress, con- 
sidering her years, and bids fair to 
become the idol of her countrymen. 





Therese Maliten as Isolde 
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SOME HANDSOME NEWSPAPER WOMEN 
By Helen M. Winslow 


NCE upon a time the words 

“literary woman” and “ blue- 

stocking” were synonymous, 
and, although it was a man who first 
wore the bas bleu as a distinguishing 
mark of the littérateur, the title was 
translated to the fair sex in the days of 
Dr. Johnson and Hannah More; and 
since 1757 a popular superstition has 
prevailed that the scribbling woman 
not only has a predilection for stock- 
ings of cerulean hue, but that she wears 
them very much down at the heel. In 
the popular fancy, too, the literary 
woman is exceedingly plain of face, 
and wears goggles and unkempt locks ; 
while clothes are nothing in her eyes, 
the material, style, and manner of wear- 
ing them being alike indifferent to her. 


This may have been true of other 
generations since the pious Hannah's 
day ; it certainly is not of this. Liter- 
ary women are found in almost all 
classes of society nowadays, but they 
may not be easily recognized by either 
spectacles or hosiery. And since women 
of patrician birth and breeding, as well 
as the daughters of blacksmiths and 
bricklayers, have caught the “writing 
fever,” good looks and good clothes are 
becoming common in the ranks of wom- 
an writers. 

Especially is this true of women of 
the press. The fact that every news- 
paper of any account has women occu- 
pying high places as assistant or de- 
partment editors is too well known to 
need comment. It is enough for our 
present purpose to say that 
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Mrs, Caroline Hall Washburn, Boston ‘ Herald.” 








while (alas, it cannot be de- 
nied!) there are some 
“frumps ” among them, in 
many cases these women of 
the newspapers are not only 
well - educated and well - 
bred, but they are undenia- 
bly handsome, and, better 
still in the eyes of woman, 
they know how to dress. 

A shining example of this 
may be found in ‘“ Maude 
Andrews,” who is known in 
private life as Mrs. Joseph 
K. Ohl, of Atlanta, Ga. 
Where will you find a more 
beautiful face? Beauty not 
ouly of feature, but of in- 
tellect, temperament, and 
soul. She was a Georgia 
girl, and like so many other 
women of her State, has the 
best of blood and centuries 
of good breeding behind the 
beauty for which the daugh- 
ters of the “Cracker” State 
are noted. Among her an- 
cestors were the Dukes of 
Buckingham, a Danish no- 
ble, a distinguished French- 
inan, and a son of passionate 
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Persia. And so in the heart of this 
modern woman of to-day the blood of 
the Northman makes her strong to 
fight the battles of life and win her way 
to victory, while the Persian flame 
flashes out in poetry, beauty, and an 
uncommonly artistic temperament. 
When still in her teens the young Geor- 
gia girl was impelled by these innate 





‘'Maude Andrews," 


forces to start out for herself and hew 
out a career, a difficult thing for any 
Southern woman to do until within a 
few years, “Maude Andrews” had al- 
ready published some fugitive verses in 
the leading magazines, and knew that 
she had wings for soaring, but her 
practical common-sense also told her 
that man does not live by poetry alone, 
so, after a few months in New York, 
where she did notable work for the At- 
lanta Constitution, she went back to 
Georgia and applied to the late Henry 
Grady for work. According to his 
theories at the time, a woman in a news- 
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paper office was just about as necessary 
and convenient as the traditional mon- 
arch of the pasture in the bric-d-brac 
shop, but her courage and confidence 
inspired him to take her on trial. He 
introduced her to “ Joe” Ohl, with the 
words, “He will be your boss, you 
know.” If, in spite of the new woman 
and South Dakota, St. Paul’s dictum 


Constitution.”’ 


still holds good, the relationship is a 
permanent one. At any rate, in the 
course of a year or two, the young ed- 
itor married the very first newspaper 
woman confided to his care, and the 
outcome has been an ideally happy 
marriage. During the years that 
“Maude Andrews” had charge of the 
woman’s page of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion she wrote much for Northern maga- 
zines. Very recently, however, she has 
resigned all regular connections, at her 
husband’s request, to devote herself to 
magazine and book work. They have a 


lovely home in Washington now (where 
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Mr. Ohl represents the Constitution), 
which is full of souvenirs of interesting 
people and countries. An especial fad 
of hers is the collecting of odd wooden 
masks from actors, with their auto- 
graphs, and a string of these masks 
over the archway of her hall makes a 
pretty, if somewhat grotesque, memento 
of pleasant acquaintances. 

During the exposition of 1895 Mrs, Ohl 
occupied a very prominent place on the 
Woman’s Board of Managers, and made 
many friends among Northern women, 
Like most news- 
paper women she 
works very hard 
when she is in the 
harness, but she 
believes in open- 
air exercise, rides 
the bicycle, takes 
Turkish baths, be- 
cause of her faith 
in the creed of 
cleanliness as be- 
ing next to godli- 
ness, and realizes 
that good dress- 
ing isa part of ev- 
ery woman’s duty 
to herself and to 
her fellow - creat- 
ures. 

In the matter of 
dress, however, in 
all its details of 
material, style, 
and the knowl- 
edge of how and 
when to wear good 
clothes, Mrs. Car- 
oline Hall Washburn, of the Boston 
Herald, stands at the head. Gifted by 
nature with a beautiful figure and su- 
perb carriage, she has added unto these 
by annual visits to Paris and by a wide 
knowledge of the world and most of the 
notable people in it. 

One would really like to introduce a 
woman like her to the learned Dr. 
Johnson and the excellent Hannah 
More! Mrs. Washburn is the society 
editor of the Herald, and occupies a 
unique position in that place, inasmuch 
as in a city where the “smart set” con- 
sider it little short of a social crime to 
give items to the society reporter, she 
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has the tact and ability to get news 
from the most conservative people in 
the world, and ina legitimate way. The 
fact that she is connected by ties of 
blood with many of the best Boston 
families probably explains this ability 
to speak from the inside. At any rate 
the Boston Herald has one of the very 
best society pages in this country. Mrs. 
Washburn is the daughter of a well- 
known clergyman. She married at a 
very early age, only to be left a widow 
a short time afterward. When the 
Boston Globe was 
established, Gen- 
eral Taylor invit- 
ed her to open a 
society depart- 
ment there, a new 
idea in Boston 
daily journalism. 
After some years 
of service on that 
paper she was in- 
duced, by a very 
flattering offer, to 
transfer her work 
to the Herald, 
where she shares 
the office of the 
editor - in- chief, 
during the two 
days of the week 
when she goes to 
the office, and 
where she has the 
services of an ex- 
pert stenographer 
in preparing her 
copy. Her spicy 
paragraphs show 
not only a nice sense of social values, 
but a keen wit and sense of the ridicu- 
lous, and a sharp eye for human frail- 
ties. 

One of the handsomest women on 
the New York press—handsome, with a 
‘ather spiritual type of face—is Mrs. 
Cynthia Westover Alden. As “Kate 
Kensington” her name is familiar to 
readers of the metropolitan dailies for 
some years back ; although when she 
became editor of the woman’s page of 
the Recorder she dropped the pseudo- 
nym and became better known as Cyn- 
thia Westover ; she added the “ Alden” 
(by marriage) at about the time the 
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Recorder was discontinued, in the fall 
of 1896. Although she is as refined 
and attractive a woman as one can 
meet in any drawing-room, her history 
reads like a romance. Of the old Vir- 
ginian family, she was born in Iowa. 
She was only seven years old when her 
father, a mine- owner and geologist, 
took her out to the Rocky Mountains, 
where she lived in mining-camps for 
some years. From her little Ute 
school-mates she learned to use the 
bow and arrow, and from the grown-up 
miners she learned to fire the revolver 
so well that she once shot and killed 
an Indian who was tomahawking a boy 
in her train, and saved the life of a man 
who had been scalped, to say nothing 
of killing a bear and fighting off wolves. 
She was the first white child registered 
in the Colorado schools, and began to 
teach when she was seventeen. She 
afterward graduated atthe State Uni- 
versity of Colorado, and then went on 
with her studies until she could freely 
translate from three languages. She 
first came on to New York as inspector 
in the custom-house, but soon finding 
a ready market for her articles, which 
she learned to illustrate herself, she 
went into journalism, and has since 
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published a successful book or two. 
Besides a great amount of newspaper 
work, she has invented a labor-saving 
miner’s cart which is so practical that 
she has been awarded a gold medal and 
made membre dhonneur of the Parisian 
Society of Inventors. She is an earnest 
club-woman, a prominent member of 
Sorosis and the New York Women’s 
Press Club, ete., and does a vast 
amount of philanthropic and humani- 
tarian work in a quiet way. Mrs. West- 
over Alden is at present editor of the 
Woman’s Page of the New York Tribune. 

In Mrs. Marie Robinson Wright we 
find the beauty, grace, and charm of 
the Georgia woman united to the 
“push ” and energy of the New York- 
er. She comes of good old Welsh 
stock. Her father was a wealthy South- 
ern planter before the war, living a few 
miles out of Atlanta. She married at 
the age of sixteen, and within a few 
years was left a widow with two chil- 
dren and no means of support. But 


although she had been “brought up” 
with slaves of her own to anticipate 
every 


her wish, this brave woman 
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Mrs. Marie Robinson Wright and Miss Ida Dent Wright. 


carved out for herself a path to success, 
and has the record of earning far and 
away the most money of all the news- 
paper women in the world. She went 
first into the employ of the Sunny 
South, and there developed a business- 
training that has since been invaluable 
to her. After a few years she went to 
the New York World as travelling cor- 
respondent, in which capacity she vis- 
ited many leading cities of the South 
and West; and her special illustrated 
edition on Mexico for the World in 
1890 still stands as the most remark- 
able piece of work of its kind in news- 
paperdom, as well as the best paid. 
She represented the World at the 
World’s Fair and in Europe ; and she 
was State Commissioner from Georgia 
at the Paris Exposition—the only wom- 
an to occupy such a position. In the 
fall of 1895 she went to Mexico again, 
this time for an exhaustive study of the 
country and its resources, in order to 
write the most comprehensive book on 
that republic that has yet been under- 
taken. Accompanied only by her 
daughter, Miss Ida Dent Wright, and 
introduced by personal letters from 
President Diaz, who is their warm 


friend and admirer, Mrs. Wright has in 
fifteen months travelled all over Mexi- 
co; not only over the railroads and 
beaten paths, but across mountains 
and through the remotest parts, and 
the roughest also, on mule-back. Some 
part of the way they were accompanied 
by military escorts, and always there 
were guides furnished by the governors, 
all of whom vied with each other in as- 
sisting this brave sefiora, who seemed 
to fear nothing, and her lovely daugh- 
ter. Miss Wright has been educated 
in Paris, and speaks French and Span- 
ish like her mother tongue. She, too, 
has done some newspaper work for 
New York and Chicago papers, and 
more recently for the Mexican Herald. 
Both mother and daughter are strik- 
ingly handsome, and have the savoir 
JSaire that can only be acquired through 
travel and contact with the best people 
of this and foreign lands, added to the 
natural ‘charm and fascination of all 
Southern women. They dress beauti- 
fully, regarding good clothes as a posi- 
tive necessity in making one’s way in 
strange or foreign countries. Books of 
travel will probably supersede all jour- 
nalistic work with them hereafter, and 
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as soon as “ Mexico” is brought out by a 
prominent Philadelphia firm this spring, 
they will make a tour of the South 
American continent for that purpose. 

For six years past Miss Elizabeth G. 
Jordan has occupied a high place on 
the New York World, and she is a 
woman to attract attention in any as- 
sembly by her tall, commanding figure 
and fine face. Like all the others men- 
tioned in this article she believes good 
dressing to be a part of every woman’s 
duty, and even at her daily desk always 
looks “fresh from the tailor-shop.” Her 
position is conspicuous among women, 
as she has been for four years past as- 
sistant editor of the Sunday World— 
not merely editor of the woman’s page, 
but assistant editor of the entire paper, 
just the same as if she were a man. 
Verily, the suffragist hath reason for 
rejoicing in this, although she probably 
would be too much driven with work to 
vote even if she could. During some 
months in 1891, while certain changes 
were pending, she was in charge of the 
“make-up ” of the Sunday World, and 
used to go down to the composing- 
rooms herself every Sunday morning 
from midnight till the paper was off the 
presses, and personally see that every- 
thing was “ well with the child.” 
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All the fine-looking newspaper women 
cannot be mentioned in a paper like 
this; it seems that they have not been 
confined to this day and generation, 
however, if the picture of “Jennie 
June,” in 1850, is any criterion. Mrs. 
Croly, the first woman to do regular 
daily newspaper work, for twenty-one 
years president of far-famed Sorosis, 
and still president of the New York 
Women’s Press Club and of the New 
York State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
is too well known to need any detailed 
account of her work ; but perhaps few 
realize nowadays how very pretty she 
was when she came to New York more 
than forty years ago and led the way 
for the host of newspaper women that 
were to follow. 

Since woman has conquered for her- 
self a place on the daily and weekly 
press, and since the work requires not 
only a quick, but a well-developed brain, 
the finest of perceptions, and an ever- 
increasing culture; and since it gives 
well-bred women the open sesame to 
good society everywhere, why should 
not they all realize the duty to others 
as well as the value to themselves of 
being as well dressed as their means 
will permit and as handsome as nature 
will allow ? 


HELEN M. Winstow.—The 
author of this interesting sketch 
modestly omits herself ; yet the 
list would be incomplete, were 
no mention made of her. Miss 
Winslow is one of the best 
known of New England’s news- 
paper women, her prominent 
connections being the Boston 
Beacon and Transcript. She is 
also connected with Comfort 
and other publications, and is 
2 contributor to many period- 
icals. In addition to these oc- 
cupations, she is among those 
who write good books and fine 
poems. She is prominent in 
the woman’s club movements 
of the land, and has been Presi- 
dent of The New England 
Woman’s Press Association and 
Commissioner from Massachu- 
setts to the Atlanta Exposition. 
Her literary and journalistic 
record would make an article 
of much interest, were it given 
in full.—Tue Eprror. 
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Hand-painted Grand Piano.—By A. E. Blackmore. 


By courtesy of Steinway & Sona, 


MODERN ART IN PIANO-BUILDING 
By Rupert Hughes 


OTHING is so indicative of a real 
and abiding art-appreciation as 
the desire to surround one’s self 

completely with beauty, to immerge life 
in an environment that shows every- 
where some esthetic thought. 

The worst error one can fall into is 
the belief that art is a thing remote 
from the realities and needs of every- 
day occupation, that art is confined to 
easel-pictures, public buildings, and 
Greek statuary, and should always be 
spelled with a capital A. 

The truth is that it should be as ipti- 
mate as one’s business or household 
affairs. Every implement, while first 
doing its duty as directly as possible, 
should show somewhere a touch of feel- 
ing for beauty of line, or surface, or 
color ; not only the mantels and and- 


irons, but the dust-pans and the door- 
knobs ; not only the china and the sil- 
ver, but the iron and tinware. Thus 
life is made worthier and happier 
throughout. 

This attempt after art does not de- 
mand elaborateness or expense—in cer- 
tain places these qualities are the very 
negation of art—but only ubiquitous 
good taste, and alertness for grace and 
personality, the personal touch every- 
where, till the pleasure in it and the 
dislike of its absence grow to be a sec- 
ond nature. It was this constant in- 
stinctive art-life that made Greek civil- 
ization what it was and keeps it still 
alive and influential in the ideals of 
modern culture. 

As the need and the place for beau- 
ty hang upon the least details of one’s 
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Marquetry Grand —By T E. Colcutt. 


By courtesy of William Knabe & Company. 


environment, so much the larger are Now, there is nothing that should be 
they in the larger elements of one’s more congenial to the fancies of the 
housing, rooming, clothing, and enter- decorative artist than a musical instru- 
tainment. ment. Music is itself so like a vague, 
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Piano Painted for the Waldorf—By G, E. Gengould 


By courtesy of Chickering & Sons. 
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rapturous essence of the delights of all 
the arts, with its emotion, its rhythm, 
rime, architecture, color, chiaroscuro, 
that one can hardly approach the shell 
it pours from without a feeling of af- 
fection and a desire for adornment. 

Of all musical instruments, the one 
most frequently met with in the Ameri- 
van home is the piano. There is every 
reason for the claim that the best 
American piano is musically the best 
piano in the world. This has been true, 
also, of its varnish and cabinet work for 
many years. Only very recently has 
the American maker gone about its 
artistic elaboration with the right pur- 
poses and results. 

But we that are living to-day are see- 
ing a wonderful growth, the evolution 
of a people whose artistic ideas have 
been the rawest of raw materials, a no- 
toriously commercial people, into a race 
of new and lively and democratic art- 
appreciation. 

One of the surest signs of this devel- 
ment is the improved standing of the 
decorative arts, 

Nowhere has there been more encour- 
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Upright Piano Designed for the Waldorf. 


By courtesy of Chickering & Sons. 


aging progress than in piano-decoration. 
It is no longer necessary for Croesus to 
look to foreign shores for an elaborate- 
ly beautiful piano. One house keeps in 
stock instruments whose price soars into 
the thousands. Or if a special and ex- 
clusive design is wished, the commission 

“an be executed here with 





Piano Made for the Hotel Manhattan. 


By courtesy of Steinway & Sons. 





the finest success. Some of 
the most costly instruments 
ever made have been recent- 
ly designed and built in this 
country. 

The piano is comparative- 
ly modern, a growth from 
the harpsichord and spinet. 
The first patent was record- 
ed in 1711, and as late as 
1767 one reads an acvertise- 
ment of “a new instrument 
called piano-forte.” From 
the first, keyed, like other 
musical instruments, have 
occupied the interests oi 
decorators. One of the old- 
est keyed instruments in ex- 
istence, that in the collec- 
tion of Count Correr, at 
Venice, is adorned with fig- 
ures and flowers. 

A virginal of about 1570 
that belonged, it is claimed, 
to Queen Elizabeth, has 
keys inlaid with silver, ivo- 
ry, and woods ; a case paint- 
ed in carmine and ultrama- 
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rine on gold, and minutely engraved 
metal ornaments. The most elabor- 
ately decorated spinet extant is that 
made by Annibale del Rossi, of Milan, 
in 1577. It is built of wood and ivory, 
and lavished upon with more than fif- 
teen hundred precious stones. Most of 
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struments and other details plainly Eu- 
ropean. 

The piano being so prominent an af- 
fair was soon made to harmonize with 
the furniture about it, and thus passed 
through all the styles that have swayed 
the household. Plain, unornamented 





Satinwood Inlaid with Mother-of-Pearl. 
By courtesy of Chickering & Sons. 


the old dulecimers and virginals were 
thus decorated with scenes, religious or 
secular, and occasionally with mottoes, 
such as “Musica pellit curas.” It was 
inevitable that the piano-forte should 
receive similar adornment. 

The student of decorative styles will 
be greatly interested in the excellent 
Crosby-Brown collection of musical in- 
struments at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Arts. It includes a specimen of 
Gothic carving from Nuremberg, and 
several elaborately painted spinets in 
Italian Renaissance. 

In the eighteenth century the Chinese 
lacquer-work obtained vogue, and parts 
of cases were sent to China to be fin- 
ished there. This brought about do- 
mestic imitation, of course, some of it 
so close as to be detected only by mi- 
nute points ; some of it frankly only a 
free imitation introducing musical in- 


woods have been much used, and are in 
every way preferable to the horrors of 
over - elaboration that have contested 
their popularity ; but it may be said that 
the piano is too large to prosper gener- 
ally in the severer styles. Its great 
smooth surfaces offer especial oppor- 
tunities for a painter’s skill, and.a good 
instrument hap- 
pily decorated is 
the ideal piano. 
Among the finest 
modern exam- 
ples are those 
that Alma-Tade- 
ma, Burne-Jones, 
Poynter, Kaem- 
merer, Blashfield, 
and others have 
decorated. 

The styles of 
the piano are as 
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many as the styles of 
furniture, and the 
architect has always 
found it a menace to 
his dear designs. Af- 
ter a chamber was 
finished harmonious- 
ly to his liking, an 
enormous plano was 
sure to be installed, 
with the blatant and 
relentless effect of a 
trombone running 
amuck in an orches- 
tra. The black piano 
is especially hearse- 
like in a bright room. 

It is therefore in y 
the highest degree 
desirable that the 
designer of a special 
piano-case should be 
minutely informed of 
the plans of the architect and deco- 
rator of the room it is to occupy ; or if 
the case is not especially designed, that 
it should be selected with its environ- 
ment kept carefully in mind. 

The use of woods is the problem of 
the piano-designer. A beautiful piece, 
once chosen, should dictate the whole 
treatment, carving, and painting. The 
color scheme for the painted panels 





Doric White and Gold Piano 


By courtesy of Chickering & Sons 





Empire Upright. 


By courtesy of Steinway & Sons. 


should grow out of its colors, and all the 
ornamentation should tend to empha- 
size and enhance the beauty of the 
wood, rather than hide it. So Bonnaffé, 
preferring the sixteenth century French 
woodwork to that of the later Italian 
Renaissance, said: “Chez eux lart du 
bois consiste @ le dissimuler, chez nous 
dle faire valoir.” 

The present growth of a popular taste 
for decorated pianos is large- 
ly the work of Nahum Stet- 
son, Esq. He has long cher- 
ished the hope of interesting 
the public in this form of 
art, and thus opening a new 
field to American artists. 
Mr. Stetson’s first tentative 
effort was a white enamel, 
decorated with garlands of 
flowers ; it found immediate 
favor, and from this begin- 
ning has arisen a steady 
public demand for decor- 
ated pianos ; a demand of- 
fering employment to many 
artists and daily shaping it- 
self into a distinctly Ameri- 
can art development, in 
which our greatest artists 
are more and more eager to 
win laurels. 

Beginning as in every art, 
by appropriating foreign de- 
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signs and models, the artistic instinct 
of America is gradually feeling its way 
to its own congenial and appropriate 
expression. America has already its 
own school of art-glass, and we may 
look hopefully forward to an early de- 
velopment of a national school of deco- 
ration applied to wooden surfaces. In 
this equally worthy field the piano, with 
its large and tempting planes, is the 
natural pioneer. 

The designer should be able to throw 
himself as it were en rapport with a 
beautiful piece of wood and to see in 
it as many pictures as one finds in a 
bed of glowing coals. 

Piano cases fall into a few general 
classes, though there is no limit to the 
individuality of the artist. Greek art 
furnishes congenial and various inspira- 
tions both in its classical form and in 
the different phases of its revivals. By- 
zantine traditions furnished Alma-Ta- 
dema a design, and even Egyptian 
art has found place; but the Renais- 
sance, in its different local schools, has 
been probably the most fruitful. 
The rococo style has given some 
graceful results, as a musical in- 
strument offers its floridity con- 
siderable justification. 

Gold is much used in piano 
cases, and that reproduced on this 
page was entirely covered with 
gold leaf. It was exhibited with 
éclat in the New York State Build- 
ing at the Columbian Exposition. 

The World’s Fair at Chicago 
gave especial impetus to fine 
piano-building, as to most of our 
other languishing arts. An un- 
usually elaborate example was de- 
signed by Thomas E. Colcutt, the 
English architect, and is made of 
rose-wood, inlaid with satinwood. 
Its panels of mythological musi- 
cians are inlay also. 

The Empire style has been very 
popular among finer pianos. An 
excellent example is the upright 
on page 252. .An exquisite novelty 
is a Marie Antoinette upright with 
mirrors. An upright made for the 
Hotel Waldorf is also of the Em- 
pire period. The heads supporting 
the key-board are of wood, carved 
and gilded. 
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In the same hotel is a highly deco- 
rated grand gold-laid and decorated 
with cupids painted by G. Gengould. 

Greek columns find a legitimate office 
in piano structures, for they have real 
weight to support. The Doric order is 
rarely employed, but is highly effective 
in the case of white enamel and gilt, 
on the opposite page. Doric columns 
appear in the superbly beautiful instru- 
ment on page 251. This is made of 
satinwood inlaid with mother of pearl. 

The Vernis Martin is effectively ap- 
plied in an upright especially designed 
for the Hotel Manhattan. 

One of the most charming of recent 
pianos is the work of Mr. Arthur E. 
Blackmore, an English designer who 
has settled in this country. Instead of 
marquetry it uses hand-painted deco- 
rations and panels of warmly colored 
idyllic scenes. The decoration carefully 
considers the rights, and elaborates the 
tints, of the beautiful wood, and has 
unity and influence without anything 
offensive to good taste. 





Giided Piano 


By courtesy of Steinway & Sons. 




















Far down the mountain 


Baden-Baden crouched like a dog at its master’s feet. 





THE SACRIFICE OF THE FIRST BORN 


A LEGEND OF THE 


HOHENBADEN 


By Gilson Willets 


" ELLO! what’s this ?” 
We had arrived at the hotel, 


just as the procession was pass- 
ing. Howbeautiful looked that young 
girl in the first carriage! Alone she 
sat, but behind followed other car- 
riages with curtains drawn. In funereal 
silence the procession slowly passed out 
of sight and down Lichtenthaler Allee. 

“Does not that avenue lead to the 
convent?” I asked. 

“Tt does, Mein Herr,” said my guide. 
“That was the Grand Duke’s eldest 
daughter on the way to give herself to 
the Lord.” 

“What!” said I. “To be shorn of 
that lovely hair, and to bury that ex- 
quisite face ? ” 

“Even so, Mein Herr. It is the law 
of the Legend of the Hohenbaden. I 
know not the tale save that always the 
first-born daughter of each Grand Duke 
goes yonder at a certain age to become 
the bride of the Lord. But if you would 





hear the story go to the ruins yonder 
toward the sky, and see the old crone 
who there abides.” 

Two hours later I sat on the crum- 
bling balcony among the ruins, the old 
crone huddling in a corner and gazing 
at me with eyes that bored like gimlets. 
Far down the mountain Baden-Baden 
crouched, as in the dead ages, like a 
dog at its master’s feet ; beneath was a 
black hole, the aperture which, in the 
long ago, when the Dukes of Baden 
consigned fellow-beings to slow secret 
death, gave light to the oubliette. Aloft 
from the battlements came MMolian 
music, sweet melodies soft and weird, 
and grand harmonies, passionate and 
majestic, as the wild wind swept amid 
the ruins. And there, in a voice like the 
rattling of dry bones, the old crone 
spake her tale thus : 

“Many years ago a dreadful disease 
ravaged all Germany, and men and wom- 
en died by thousands. The monks and 
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priests regarded it as a chastisement of 
the wicked world, saying, ‘God intends 
to remove from earth all mankind by 
this plague, as he has done once before 
by flood at the time of Noah.’ Hearing 
these words of the priests and monks, a 
great many people wandered about the 
land, moaning and praying and beating 
themselves with scourges, for they be- 
lieved they could appease their angry 
God. But the plague did not céase. 
On the contrary, it spread more and 
more, so that the people really believed 
that God in His wrath had resolved upon 
the world’s end. 

“Tn this castle of the Grand Dukes of 
Baden, standing even on the mountain- 
top, death also claimed its victims. A 
widowed Grand Duchess, who lived 
here with her two children, had already 
lost several of her retainers ; and when, 
one day, a servant fell prostrate on the 
ground at her feet, she fled with her 
children to the battlements of the cas- 
tle, and there, from the town below, 
she heard the sound of funeral bells 
mingled with the people’s wailing and 
lamentation, as the dead were carried 
daily through the streets, while in every 
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house was seen great woe and misery. 
Deeply touched, the Duchess fell upon 
her knees and prayed to the Madonna: 
‘Holy blessed Virgin, look graciously 
down upon my poor people, and pray 
God to have mercy on us, and, forgiving 
all repentant sinners, put a stop to the 
dreadful plague which now scourges 
our land.’ 

“Still praying she suddenly perceived 
a horrible figure rushing past the bat- 
tlements. It was the presence of the 
pestilence. And after that appeared 
the Holy Virgin in celestial glory, who 
announced that God had granted the 
prayer and would stop the plague on 
condition that her eldest child, a daugh- 
ter, and after her the first-born daugh- 
ter of every future Grand Duchess of Ba- 
den, should be consecrated to the Lord. 

“From this time the plague ceased to 
rege in the Duchy of Baden, the people 
recovered and became prosperous as 
before, and the daughter of the Grand 
Duchess, in accordance with the vow, 
entered the convent of Lichtenthal. 
That vow has been kept always, and this 
day one more of the first-born has gone 
to the Lord.” 


DOLLY COMES DOWN TO THE OFFICE 


By Mary Chandler Jones 


Wuen Dolly comes down to the office, 
My toil grows easy and sweet ; 

I don’t care a rap for my worries 
As we walk side by side up the street. 


The sunset grows fairer and fairer, 
All golden and rosy the West, 
And I even forget to be tired, 
For Dolly, you know, is my rest. 


Or if skies should chance to be cloudy 
And the sun should refuse to shine, 

Why, Dolly is still there beside me 
And all her bright sunshine is mine. 


So when Dolly comes down to the office, 
My toiling grows easy and sweet, 

As blithely and happily homeward 
I follow her dear tripping feet. 
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In July of the year 1895 readers of 
Gopey’s Maaaztne first made-the ac- 
quaintance of the author of “The Sepa- 
ratist Preacher.” At that time her story 
“ Desire” was published, and many who 
read it were moved to wish that they 
might soon have opportunity to again 
enjoy the products of her pen. Miss 
Champion is one of the few living writers 


who have sufficiently studied the events 
of early New England history to write 
about them with intelligence and ac- 
curacy, and a story from her is there- 
fore especially interesting, apart from 
the fact that it is always a good story. 
“The Separatist Preacher” appeals to 
the reader with the intensity of a living 
presence. 
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THE SEPARATIST PREACHER 
By May Kelsey Champion 


had served its time. While it was 

only the roof that leaked, there 
was no complaint ; but when the sides 
began to warp and the floor sank in 
places, those who worshipped under the 
gallery grew uneasy and clamored for a 
new meeting-house. 

Thus it was that through two months 
of sun and wind and rain its outer 
walls had been covered with long blue 
and white posters, setting forth, in large 
letters, the features of a coming Great 
Lottery Drawing. 

Down through the town, like notices 
hung from the trunks of the largest 
trees, and there was not a sign-post nor 
a tavern for twenty miles out on the two 
turnpikes that did not bear at least a 
fluttering remnant of one of these blue 
or white papers. 

It was the morning of the drawing. 
A crowd of men and women had been 
gathering about the meeting-house since 
half-past six. Whole families were 
seated on the grass under the trees, or 
over by the horse-shed where a roof 
would protect them from the sun later 
in the day. 

Loud greetings met every arrival, and 
tickets were noisily compared, and 
chances calculated. There were great 
possibilities to-day for those whom Fort- 
une loved. (By the sale of the tickets 
£1000 had been collected, and now 
£700 was to be given back in prizes.) 
The £300 remaining would build the 
new meeting-house. 

When, a minute or two before eight 
o'clock, Deacon Ephraim Pellet went 
up to ring the bell, hearts beat fast- 
er, and a thrill of excitement passed 
through the company. 

Everything was ready. Old, blind 
Gyles Saffery and Boaz Taylor, older, 
fully as blind, and deaf in addition, 
who had been borrowed from the poor- 
house in the next town at two shillings 
each for the day, shuffled to their places 
at the two wheels. 

There was a pause. 


Tia old Pyramid on Zion’s Rocks 


All eyes were 


turned toward Mr. Abbott, who stood 
upon the steps, the eastern light falling 
in a glory upon his full white wig, and 
the breeze stirring the black folds of 
his long, belted study-gown. 

The minister lifted his hand, and 
every head was bowed. Earnestly he 
prayed that all might submit themselves 
in childlike faith and humility to the will 
of the Father, who alone knew when to 
give good gifts and when to take away. 
Humbly he besought that none might 
forget, through any carelessness of his 
in the teaching of the Word, that riches 
profited not in the day of wrath, and 
that those who laid up earthly treasure 
alone were still poor in the eyes of God. 

When the prayer ended there was a 
stir and rustle as of the leaves on the 
trees ; then a word from Deacon Eph- 
raim Pellet, and the wheels revolved. 

The old blind men put out their 
trembling hands. Gyles Saffery was 
the first to draw, and raised his face 
with its sightless eyes and vacant smile 
as he held the ticket up to be read. 

“ Fifty-three,” called the yovng man 
at his side, in a loud voice. 

“A blank,” returned Deacon Pellet, 
from his place behind Boaz at the other 
wheel. 

The heart of a man over by the horse- 
shed sank with a sickening weight. He 
looked at his wife, but as she smiled 
back at him with trembling lips, his 
head dropped and a flush mounted to 
his forehead. It was her money that 
had bought the ticket—all she had 
saved since she left a good home to 
marry him-—and there was much more 
that might be told. 

Again the shaking hands of the two 
old men approached the wheels. 

“Three hundred and eighty-six,” read 
the man at Gyles Saffery’s wheel. 

“Fifty pounds,” Deacon Pellet called, 
and looked about the company to see if 
the owner of the ticket had revealed 
himself. 

A movement near the meeting-house 
steps and a look of satisfaction on the 
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broad, red face of the ordinary-keeper 
gave evidence that he was receiving 
congratulations, and Deacon Pellet 
turned quickly back to the wheel. 
John Howell had been one of the most 
stubborn opposers of the old Zion’s 
Rocks site for the new meeting-house, 
and the leader of the Indian Plain fac- 
tion; and, although the victory had 
come the deacon’s way, that officer of 
the church was a man who forgave 
with reserves. 

“Come! come!” he cried, impatient- 
ly, to Gyles Saffery at the other wheel. 
“We shall be a pretty while at the 
business, an’ you can work no faster 
than this!” 

The old man laughed foolishly, mum- 
bled something in his cheek, and the 
drawing went on again. 

After the first hour excitement gave 
place to steady interest, flaming up now 
and then as one of the larger prizes was 
announced. Those who drew blanks, 
and those who had taken no tickets, 
gradually gathered under one of the 
trees a little aside from the circle. 
Here it was possible to get the latest 
news from the adjoining towns, and 
maybe better themselves quietly in the 
matter of a horse or two. 

A late-comer who had passed this 
group turned, regarded it for a few sec- 
onds, and slowly approached. 

“Who is that?” asked a man in a blue 
coat and spurs, who had ridden down 
from one of the river towns. 

His neighbor looked over his shoul- 
der and as quickly turned back, shut- 
ting his snuff-box with a snap instead 
of offering it. 

“His name is Manasseh Cheevers. 
He is the Separatist preacher, and has 
been here a fortnight or two now.” 

A sailor who had been sitting on the 
wall beside the two, alternately slap- 
ping his heels together and striking 
them against the stones, looked up. 

“By the—Lucky Judith!” he mut- 
tered, as he slipped from the wall and 
gave a hitch to his trousers. 

“Going off, Tom?” asked the man 
who had spoken last. 

“ Ay, I’m thinking I’ve anchored long 
enough at this port.” 

There was a laugh as the sailor went 
down the path. 
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“The preacher drew Tom over some 
prettily heated coals one night at the 
tavern, and since then Tom has shown 
no great liking for his society,” ex- 
plained he of the snuff-box, in an under- 
tone. 

The stranger, perhaps aware of the 
remarks which he had called forth, re- 
mained a few feet away, watching the 
two blind men. His black coat fell 
loose and shapeless from narrow shoul- 
ders that were raised and wrapped 
about a small, narrow head. His long 
arms were drawn close to his sides, his 
thumbs tightly clasped within his palms. 
As he stood there on the little rise of 
ground many curious glances were 
turned toward him. There was a strange 
suspension about the man—not even 
the fluttering of a muscle to give any 
sign of life. A peculiar gray pallor in 
his face and a like vague coloring of 
hair and beard made it difficult to guess 
his age. Random conjectures emanat- 
ing from the tavern and the two stores 
had placed it anywhere in the range be- 
tween thirty-five and sixty years. 

“So that is Mr. Davenport’s new dis- 
ciple!” said the man with the spurs, 
who had come down the river. 

“Yes. He declares he is come to 
ripen us for the New Jerusalem, but 
*twould seem as if his main motive and 
principal drift were to draw folk away 
from Mr. Abbott’s preaching.” 

“ Aye,” said another of the group. 
“He says that the ministers all along 
the river are unconverted and leading 
the people blindfold to hell.” 

‘An’ that be so, likely enough we 
shall see him up our way later on, then.” 
The man from up the river reached for 
his hat, which he had hung on one of 
the branches of thetree. ‘ Well, there’s 
naught to be got by staying longer 
here,” he said. ‘‘And I had best be 
making for home. Stop and have a 
look at that foal, Abner, when you go 
up to Hartford next week. Good-mor- 
row.” And with a nod to the rest he 
went across to where his horse was tied. 


The day had grown very warm. The 
breeze had died away, and the sun 
shone less and less obliquely upon the 
unsheltered. There was much good- 
natured crowding under the trees and 
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horse-shed, and now and then a lit- 
tle stir, as two or three of those who 
had been sitting for some time rose, 
stretched their arms above their heads, 
and went down to the spring for a drink. 

Over by the shed, one arm resting on 
the wheel of Deacon Pellet’s hay-cart, a 
young man in a flowered serge waist- 
coat and buff trousers listened to the 
numbers with close attention. There 
was something in his supple and erect 
figure, a quiet strength in his face, to 
which a stranger found it pleasant to 
turn back after the first glance. 

Israel] Holden had risen that morn- 
ing with an exultant prescience that the 
day held something good in store for 
him. From the hill back of his father’s 
house he had caught the first yellow 
light of the sun, and watched it float 
down the slope and over the orchard. 
It gave him a boyish delight as it seemed 
to linger upon a few trees nearest the 
wall. Some time there would be a house 
there. Then for an instant a chilling 
mist had crept into his heart. It was 
gone the next moment, and in the next 
he had forgotten it and was off on a run 
down the hill to breakfast. 

It was getting toward noon now, and 
his number was yet to be called. From 
his place by the hay-cart he could easily 
keep in view a group of young girls in 
the shade of one of the trees. Not a 
turn of Hester Larrabee’s pale profile 
had been lost to him that morning. It 
was Hester who had told him what trees 
to cut in the orchard. 

Number after number was read, but 
the large prize remained undrawn. 

As the shadow grew narrow on the 
sun-dial just beyond, Israel saw the 
minister, Mr. Abbott, coming across the 
open space toward him. 

“Tf he do but pass on the farther 
side of the dial!” conditioned Israel, 
involuntarily, and straightened himself 
to wait, with every muscle tense and 
“the farther side! the farther side! 
the farther side!” ringing in his brain 
like a hammer upon an anvil. 

But the minister kept to the right, 
and Israel’s hopes sank. At the dial, 
however, Mr. Abbott stopped, looked at 
the shadow creeping close to the style, 
then drawing his black study -gown 
away from some arresting briers, turned 


back to the left. He had come round 
the farther side ! 

“Now if he but mention naught of 
the weather!” pursued Israel, desper- 
ately, as Mr. Abbott held out his hand. 

“Well, Israel, have the wheels turned 
up a fortune for you yet?” he asked, 
laughing and swinging Israel’s arm 
from side to side. 

“Not yet, sir.” The young man un- 
easily brushed a piece of straw from his 
sleeve. 

“Ah, well; all in good time! All in 
good time!” Mr. Abbott took off his hat 
and wiped his forehead. “ ‘To-day is 
much the % 

“Hast heard whether the doctor has 
set little Amos Sackett’s leg yet?” 
asked Israel, quickly. Yesterday he 
would have declared that a man was 
daft or worse to set store by signs of 
his own invention, but he yielded now 
to that irrational and mysterious belief 
in the agency of the trivial which so 
often seizes those who have just taken 
a fling at Fortune. He must use his 
whole effort to keep the minister from 
speaking of the weather. 

“Yes; he was there yesterday.” The 
kind-faced old man was still fanning 
himself with his hat. “ Amos is a brave 
little fellow. “Iwill be a hard matter, 
though, for an active lad like him to lie 
in bed for so many days. I hope for 
his sake that to-morrow may not be 
as 








“Tis a good company has come out 
to-day, sir,” interrupted Israel again. 

“Ves; all the tickets were sold. We 
shall soon be at work on the new house, 
and we shall count on you young men 
for a week’s work apiece, remember.” 

But Israel did not hear. They were 
calling his number. 

“ Nine hundred and eighty-seven.” 

There was a pause—doubly long it 
seemed to Israel—and he wished he had 
taken seven hundred and eighty-nine. 

“Two hundred pounds!” called Dea- 
con Pellet. 

It was the large prize! As there came 
to him a flash of all that it would mean, 
Israel looked over toward Hester Larra- 
bee. She was the only one to whom he 
had told his number. Had she forgot- 
ten? Her face was turned toward the 
Separatist preacher with a strange, 
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fixed expression. Manasseh Cheevers 
stood as motionless as stone, his head 
drooping forward ; but his narrow eyes 
were lifted and lield hers. 

Israel waited ; but Hester did not 
turn. Then with a hurt feeling he went 
down the hill. 

As he passed the Larrabee house on 
his way home, he could see the curtains 
at Hester’s window stirring in the 
breeze, and caught a glimpse of a pink 
cotton gown hung over a chair. 

“ After all,” he thought, “’tis enough 
sight easier to forget a number than to 
remember it. I had like to have forgot 
myself whether I chose nine hundred 
and eighty-seven or seven hundred and 
eighty-nine.” 

There was a happy light in his eyes 
as he reached the corner of the orchard. 
He stopped and leaned over the wall. 

“There be some of those trees that 
go down before to-morrow sunrise! ” 
he said, aloud. Then his face flushed 
for the joy that was in his heart, and 
he turned quickly to see if he had been 
heard. But up and down the dusty 
white road there was no one in sight. 

Life had never seemed so full of glad- 
ness to Israel as he found it that night, 
just at dusk, when he came out of his 
room into the kitchen of his father’s 
house. His mother was smoothing with 
a warm iron the black ribbon for his 
hair. 

“You are as extravagant as a girl in 
the matter of ribbons, Israel,” she said, 
as she turned him round and tied the 
bow with careful pride. “Two new 
ones this year! and— Well! hast been 
all the afternoon polishing those buc- 
kles ?” 

Israel laughed and looked down at 
his knees and shoes. 

“Ask Anthony,” he said, as he went 
out of the door. 

“ He’s been getting in hay as ’twere 
likely to do naught but rain, day and 
night, for the next two months. And 
all the signs for clear weather!” grum- 
bled his brother, still sore over the 
grievance of being kept down in the 
meadow to help. 

Israel’s mother watched him down 
the path. He was her oldest child. 

“ Well, I doubt not Hester Larrabee 
is mightily well pleased to see him turn 


in at her gate every night or two,” she 
said, with a sigh, as she remembered 
when she herself used to sit in the best 
room with a candle all ready to light at 
the first fall of the knocker. 

But Israel did not stop at the Larra- 
bee house. The Separatists were to 
have a meeting that night, and he 
knew that none of the family would be 
at home. Instead, he kept on to the 
school-house. He would walk home 
from the meeting with Hester, and per- 
haps, if it did not hold too late, she 
would ask him in afterward, he thought. 


The school-house was nearly filled 
when Israel reached it, and they were 
bringing in more chairs from outside. 
Manasseh Cheevers stood on the plat- 
form, conspicuously tall, even with his 
drawn shoulders and bent head. His 
inscrutable eyes, lifted beneath his 
overhanging forehead, told nothing, 
while they saw everything. When all 
was quiet after the settling of the chairs, 
he gave out a hymn. There was a mo- 
ment of silent waiting. Then a woim- 
an’s voice, clear and sweet, began the 
notes. 

Israel stirred uncomfortably in his 
seat. It seemed a man’s place to set 
the hymns; and yet, because it was the 
treble to which he sang the bass every 
Sabbath-day at the meeting-house, he 
had added his own voice the next in- 
stant. 

There was a long prayer, and then 
Manasseh Cheevers stepped to the 
edge of the platform. A marvellous 
change came over the man. His head 
was raised and his form erect. The 
light of a candle fastened to a post just 
in front fell upon his pale face, and, as 
Israel Holden bent forward in wonder 
at the transformation, was reflected 
from the preacher's eyes to his in a red- 
dish gleam. 

“Come, Lord Jesus!” he shouted, in 
a strange, singing tone, stretching his 
arms up toward the smoky ceiling. 

After standing thus a minute or two, 
he turned back to the people. 

“The Lord is come! He is preseut 
to kill or make alive!” he declared, in 
a voice less loud but not less harsh. 
“Tremble, ye that have a name to live, 
but are dead in trespasses and sins! 
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The Burning of the Books 


Tremble, ye that have called yourselves 
professors of religion! Your lamps are 
out; there is no oil of true grace in 
them !” 

“Amen! Amen!” 
sides of the room. 

A net-work of blue veins appeared 
upon the gray temples of the preacher, 
and his hands were clenched. 

“T tell you that nothing at this mo- 
ment keeps you out of hell but the 
mere pleasure of God! There are but 
a few hours! Repent and beg for mercy 
to-night !” 

There were cries among the women, 
and shouts of “Come, Lord Jesus!” 

The preacher left the platform and 
walked up and down the aisle. 

“Tis not to you, John Pratt, nor you, 
Miles Wickwire, that I preach to-night,” 
he shouted, pointing with his long, 
white finger to the two most disorderly 
men of the town, “though your turn 
shall come; but ’tis to you who are 


came from all 


earried along by the high conceits of 
self-potency! You are on the brink of 
a dreadful precipice. Below are bones 
and putrid corpses and mangled bodies 
writhing in a hideous death. Hark! 
you can hear them shrieking for mercy ! 
Above are fires and thunders of the 
tempest. Behind, the howling winds, 
and rising, rushing floods and the roar 
of wolves hungry, aye, ravenous, to de- 
vour you!” As he hurled the words, 
women screamed and strong men trem- 
bled and fell prostrate upon the floor 
in the aisle. 

“Would you escape? There is one 
path. Strip yourselves of your self- 
righteousness! Separate yourselves 
from false teachings! Destroy your 
idols! To-night! There is no to-mor- 
row. Fire is the great purifier. Come 
away to Christ! Come with me!” 

With strange contortions of his body 
the preacher passed down the aisle and 
out of the door, still chanting in weird 
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and high-pitched monotone, 
“Come to Christ! Come 
away !” 

From a low growth near 
the wall he gathered an arm- 
ful of brush and laid it in a 
pile in the middie of the 
space before the school- 
house. Those who were 
close behind followed his 
example, some in frenzied 
haste, others in a half-stupor, 
and soon a huge heap was 
raised and kindled by the 
flame of a candle. 

“Bring your bishops’ 
books of false doctrines, and 
forsake and utterly destroy 
them here! Purify your- 
selves! Cast away every 
idol! Your ornaments, your 
rich and indecent apparel, 
which you worship, knowing 
that they are hated of God!’ 
The flames lighted Manasseh 
Cheevers’s white face, and 
once more Israel saw the red 
gleam from his eyes. 

Those who lived nearest 
soon brought new fuel for 
the fire, and threw on books 
and clothing, smothering the 
flames for a time and sending up a 
column of smoke. Out in the road 
dark figures were rapidly moving away, 
or returning with full arms. 

Israel stood by the steps looking on 
with little approval. He had heard of 
something like this in one of the towns 
farther along the sound, under Mr. 
Davenport's leading. 

As the flames leaped up again he saw 
Hester standing by the pile. She had 
been separated from her mother. Israel 
moved toward her. He would take her 
away. But as he approached she dis- 
appeared behind a group of women who 
were dropping rolls of clothing into the 
fire. For an instant there had been a 
line of light from her hand to the pile, 
as something small and glistening fell 
upon the burning heap. It rolled down 
into the grass a foot or two away, and 
Israel picked it up. It was the ring 
that he had given her, warm from pass- 
ing through the flames. 

How long he stood watching the 
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road 


jut to the 


blazing pile he did not know. When, at 
last, he looked about him, Hester was 
standing near the preacher on the other 
side, and Manasseh Cheevers was talk- 
ing to her insa low voice. 

Turning abruptly, Israel roughly 
thrust aside a man who had come up 
behind with an armful of books. The 
man’s hallelujahs suddenly gave place 
to angry maledictions as he stooped to 
gather up his scattered burden, but 
Israel did not stop. Making his way 
round to the other side of the fire, he 
drew Hester’s hand within his arm. 

“Tis time to ‘Tis getting on 
late,” he said, gently. 

She let him lead her out to the road 
without a word, and for several yards 
neither broke the silence. Once Hester 
looked back. The fire was blazing up 
with new strength, and they could hear 
the crackling of the flames between 
the hoarse hallelujahs and cries of 
*“*Come to Christ!” Black forms, mul- 
tiplied by shadows no less black and 
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real, moved back and forth in the circle 
of red light, and large sparks were ris- 
ing and floating away to the northeast. 

“Israel ”—this after they had turned 
on—‘‘doth it seem to you when you 
look upon his face that you can see be- 
hind it the face of—God?” Her voice 
sank to an awed whisper, and Israel 
could feel her trembling violently. 

“No.” 

He felt that he had been awkward 
and abrupt, but he could think of noth- 
ing to add. 

“It doth to me,” said Hester. 

“How much longer do these night 
meetings last ?” Israel asked. 

“He goes on to the eastward to- 
night,” Hester said, still in the hushed, 
awed tone. 

Well, that was a relief; and Israel 
laid his broad hand upon her small one. 
It was rigid and cold, and she was shiv- 
ering again. 

“Why, Hester, thou’rt all worn out 
with these doings!” he exclaimed. 
‘And no wonder! I would this Manas- 
seh Cheevers had never come nigh the 
town !” 

‘None but he could have brought us 
to the sense of God’s awful frowns.” 

As they reached the gate of the 
Larrabee house, Israel took in his the 
hand that she had put out toward the 
latch. 

“Hester, tell me you are glad we 
have not to wait another year to begin 
the house!” he said. 

She did not reply, but gazed past 
him at the river and the hills beyond, 
over which the moon was just rising. 

“The large prize fell to me to-day, 
you know.” As Israel spoke he felt the 
chill mist of the morning creeping into 
his soul again. 

“Oh, yes; Anthony stopped at the 
door while we were at supper and said 
something of it.” Still her face was 
turned toward the river. 

Israel waited. It was not his place 
to speak, he felt, until she had said 
more. But no words came, and, drop- 
ping the hand he held, he moved slowly 
away. 

“The house,” she whispered, then, to 
herself ; but Israel heard and turned. 
There had come to the girl, as a vision 
before her eyes, the memory of those 


houses that he had built for her when 
they were children together—narrow 
lines of stones upon the ledges, grow- 
ing into broader, higher walls as he 
grew taller and stronger—houses built 
of logs, of boards. It had seemed that 
the new one in the orchard would be 
only a little larger and they a little 
happier, when they had talked of it. 

Down through the trees came the 
cries of “Come to Christ! Come 
away!” and a terror seized her as she 
grew conscious of how nearly she had 
faltered. 

“Tsrael,” she said, sadly, “ ’tis a house 
not built with hands that concerns us 
now. The pit is yawning—yawning for 
our souls. For yours if you repent not, 
and for mine if I obey not the call.” 
Then, turning, she went up the path, 
and there was only the sharp click of 
the latch as the gate swung back. 

‘“‘Mayhap she was right enough about 
my soul,” Israel thought, fiercely, as he 
strode down the hill. “At any rate, I 
feel naught too good to drown this 
Manasseh Cheevers in the river !” 

The large double door glistened with 
dew and moonlight as Hester pushed 
it open and let herself into the living- 
room. Closing the lower half, she 
went upstairs to her own room. 

On the bed, concealed under a scar- 
let cloak, lay a large package. With a 
frightened glance at it, she turned has- 
tily to the window. 

Below, a long stretch of ground sloped 
toward the river and was crossed mid- 
way by a row of button-wood trees. As 
she looked these seemed to writhe their 
ghostly white arms in the moonlight, 
and to strive in dumb agony to echo 
the cries that still came from the hill 
above. 

An hour passed. She heard her 
father and mother come in and go to 
their room. 

Another hour. A fresh breeze had 
sprung up, driving before the moon 
swift clouds whose shadows washed 
upon the open stretch of ground like 
waves. All sound had ceased save that 
of the night. Then a man’s form ap- 
peared at the gate below. At the same 
instant a huge black cloud swept sud- 
denly across the face of the moon, and 
all was darkness. 
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It was scarcely daybreak when Israel 
Holden stole out of the lean-to door 
next morning. The bitterness which 
he had felt in his soul the night before 
had given place to self-accusation. The 
poor child had been nigh frightened to 
death, he reflected ; and instead of com- 
forting her he had gone off without a 
word. Seizing the axe from the shed, 
he ran down to the orchard, and soon 
heavy strokes sounded along the swale. 
Hester’s quick ear would hear them, he 
knew. Perhaps she would even come 
down there after awhile. 

The first trunk had fallen, when, as 
he straightened himself for a full breath, 
he caught a glimpse of a fluttering 
gown on the ridge above. This was 
even sooner than he had hoped, and he 
raised his fingers to his lips to sound a 
shrill and joyful good-morning whistle. 

But it was not she ; it was her mother ; 
and the next instant Israel had sprung 
over the wall, his face pale with a mys- 
terious premonition of ill. 

“Oh, Israel! we can’t find Hester!” 
cried Mercy Larrabee, breathless from 
terror and haste. ‘“ And all her clothes 
are gone!” 

For a moment Israel scarcely seemed 
to have heard. Then his face grew 
rigid as he remembered something that 
Hester had said the night before, and 


he started up the hill with mighty 
strides. 
The doors of the Larrabee house 


were swung wide open, and Jarvis Lar- 
rabee was moving restlessly from one 
room to another. 

In the kitchen was a half-set table, 
and about the fire were signs of the 
interrupted preparation of breakfast. 

As Israel appeared in the doorway 
Jarvis stood in the middle of the floor, 
nervously clasping and unclasping his 
hands. 

“Wife has told you?” he said. 

“ Where is Manasseh Cheevers?” de- 
manded Israel. 

Mercy Larrabee had come up behind 
him, and caught the words. Following 
him into the kitchen, she closed the 
door. 

“Think you—that?” she exclaimed, 
after a moment of silence, in a voice 
suddenly stifled and lowered. 


“That!” Israel turned, fiercely. 
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“What else is there to think? You 
have held your daughter out to a brazen 
Moloch, and God will curse you for the 
deed. Where is he, I say?” 

Mercy Larrabee sank into a chair. 
In the mind of this woman, distorted 
by the morbid excitement of the past 
few weeks, alarm was slowly yielding to 
overwhelming awe. As one divine and 
directly inspired by the Spirit, the Sep- 
aratist preacher was remote from her 
world and outside her judgments. His 
acts were as final as God’s. 

Jarvis had taken the chair on the 
other side of the table, and was rocking 
back and forth in long sweeps, still 
clasping and unclasping his hands. 
The able enough farmer of a few weeks 
ago had become an idle religious vision- 
ary. 

“She did speak yesterday something 
of Mr. Cheevers’s declaring women were 
called no less than men to go out to 
save souls,” said Mercy, absently tying 
on an apron which hung over the back 
of the chair. 

“An’ it be so, then—that God hath 
found a daughter of ours worthy—” 
Jarvis began, with his meeting-house 
inflection. 

Israel did not wait to hear more, but 
tore out of the house, filled with rage 
at this pair who could so waste precious 
moments, and speak quietly of what 
was to him a hideous possibility. 

He ran down to the river where his 
boat was fastened. Hester had said 
that the preacher was going eastward. 
Then they must have crossed. It was 
low tide, and he was several minutes 
getting the boat out of the tangle of 
meadow-grass. As he brought it into 
clear water and headed for the other 
side, he turned over in his mind the 
names of those who had come across 
oftenest to hear Manasseh Cheevers. 

‘Tf noise be the measure, then Chris- 
topher Hungerford is the most zealous 
of them over here,” he said aloud, as he 
reached the opposite bank and tied the 
boat to a stake. 

A path through the field led him up 
to the Hungerford place, and in a few 
minutes he stood on the doorstep in 
front of the house. 

As he hesitated before putting his 
hand to the knocker, the door was 
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noiselessly opened from within. The 
next instant it had been closed again, 
and he stood with Hester in the parlor. 

“T saw you from the window, and it 
seemed not needful to call the family, 
since your errand is perhaps with me,” 
she said, stiffly. 

There was a pause. Everything was 
dim to Israel except the girl before him, 
so slight and frail. 

“Didst so distrust us all as to think 
that none would follow ?” he asked. 

Her eyes rested upon his face for an 
instant and then wandered toward the 
window. She did not answer. 

He laid his hand upon her shoulder. 

“ Listen to me, Hester!” 

Slowly her gaze came back to him. 

Israel’s voice was husky, and his lips 
were stiff and bloodless as he put the 
next question, but he felt that he must 
know. 

“Ts it a part of this man’s plans to— 
to marry you?” 

“Yes. He says the work can proceed 
better so. He is gone to make arrange- 
ments now.” She spoke without emo- 
tion or change of expression. 

“Hester ”—there were lines like those 
of age about his mouth, and his hand 
lay upon her shoulder like an iron 
weight—‘“ Hester, an’ you can tell me 
truly that God hath turned your heart 
to Manasseh Cheevers, [ll go back 
across the river without a word.” 

For a moment it seemed as if the an- 
guish in his face were reflected in hers. 
Then it passed, and her gaze went out 
into space again. But there was no 
longer the stony self-repression. She 
tried to speak, but the words were un- 
steady. 

‘‘T have no choice.” she said. Then, 
with an effort, she controlled her voice. 
“T have no choice. I must obey the 
vall. He prayed for a helper to bring 
about a season of grace throughout the 
country, and it hath been revealed by 
the Spirit that I am the one.” 

“This wonderful revelation came to 
Manasseh Cheevers, I suppose, and not 
to you,” Israel said, the loathing which 
he had tried to thrust out of his soul 
stinging him afresh. 

“Yes. And it was disclosed to him 
that there are some souls that can never 
be saved but by me. Oh, Israel! If I 


should not find them all! If even one 
should be cast into the everlasting 
fire!” 

Terror and despair were in the girl’s 
ery. Her hands were tightly pressed 
together, the fingers drawn and knotted. 
* And the number was not revealed ; so 
I must search on till Idie. Else I shall 
lose my own soul, he says.” 

‘‘ Hester,” Israel’s voice vibrated with 
emotion, tenderness for her and fierce 
hatred of the preacher wrestling within 
him, “ you must trust me now. This 
man is worse crazed than Mr. Daven- 
port, even. An’ you were not all un- 
done with these night meetings, you 
would know it yourself.” 

The thought of all that had been 
brought to bear upon her in these past 
days smote him to the heart. But he 
had come in time, thank God! She 
was standing there before him—in his 
arms now, unresisting, and he was 
smoothing the loose hair from her fore- 
head. 

“You do believe me! Have I ever 
spoke false word to you?” he pleaded. 

The girl’s face was still white with 
suffering. 

“Oh, I know not! I know not!” she 
said, sadly. “ He says the Spirit leads 
him and that I cannot tell light from 
darkness.” 

Down the road a man appeared com- 
ing toward the house. The wind was 
blowing his long coat back from his 
loose, tall form. His shoulders were 
lifted and drawn forward. It was Man- 
asseh Cheevers. 

Israel saw him, and, trusting to an 
impulse, drew Hester to the window. 

‘*Hester, look! Couldst marry that 
man?” 

A shudder seized the girl’s frame, and 
she turned away, hiding her face. 

Israel took her hand. 

“Come,” he said, quietly, “the boat 
is down at the landing,” and he led her 
out of the door opening toward the 
garden. 

Once outside, neither spoke, but Hes- 
ter’s fingers wound about his in a vise- 
like. hold that was benumbing in its 
strength. Swift as were his steps, hers 
were swifter as they crossed the garden 
and took the field-path leading to the 
river. 
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As they reached 
the edge, and Is- 
rael saw the houses 
on the other side, 
and felt the close 
grasp of that hand 
about his, a prayer 
of thanksgiving 
went up from his 
heart. He would 
take her home to 
his mother. That 
would be best. He 
could not think 
with patience of 
Jarvis and Mercy 
Larrabee. And 
then to-night—to- 
night when they 
sat together on 
the porch, and the 
moon was rising, 
and he could see 
her face, he would 
put on the ring 
again. ~ 

At the landing- 
place, a short 
stretch of sand be- 
tween two pro- 
jecting ledges, he 
gently unclosed her fingers with his free 
hand. No one was in sight. The boat 
was floating the rope’s length out, with 
the oars under the seat as he had left 
them. It was the work of a moment to 
draw it up on the grinding sand and 
untie the rope. 

‘“ Now, Hester!” he said. 
utes more !——no, five!” 

But she was not at his side to step 
into the boat. 

Turning quickly, Israel saw Manas- 
seh Cheevers standing on the ridge of 
the long slope down which they had 
just come—without a hat, the wind 
tossing his thin, colorless hair; his 
tall figure sharply outlined against the 
sky; motionless, except for a raised 
and slowly beckoning left hand. And 
Hester !-—— Hester was moving toward 
him up the path with slow, irresolute 
steps. 

Israel sprang to her side. Her eyes 
were fixed upon the preacher with that 
strained, unseeing gaze which had 


“Ten min- 
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‘Hester, come!" he cried. 
haunted and perplexed his mind since 
yesterday. 

He seized her hand. It was cold as ice. 

‘Hester, come!” he cried. 

But she shook her head, sadly. 

“Tt is light now. The Spirit is call- 
ing me again, and I must obey,” she 
For a moment she paused and 
Her face was rigid 


said. 

turned toward him. 

and white with pain. 
“ An’ ’twere only my own soul, Is- 


rael!” The words grew to a cry of an- 
guish. “Oh, you know! you must 
know! An’ ’twere only that! But, oh, 


Israel! those other souls !” 
And then he stood alone upon the 
sand. 
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CUPID AND PEGASUS 


THE DROLL STORY OF A BOOK, A CRITICISM, TWO LOVERS, AND A COW 


By Jean Meyers 


ELEN ROBERTS had a charming 

room, in which white and pale 

green combined to soothe and 
delight the eye. There was a maiden- 
hair fern in a silver stand near the win- 
dow, and a mass of pink carnations sent 
forth a spicy fragrance. A “cosey cor- 
ner,” arranged of the latest design, in- 
vited the weary to repose. Everything 
about the room bore evidence to cult- 
ured taste and a purse of no “Micaw- 
ber” dimensions. It was a room in 
which you might dream of your ships 
sailing in laden with all the treasure 
of a South African company—a room 
where a nightmare would be impossible. 
But the owner of all this white-and- 
green luxury was kneeling on the floor 
with her face buried in one of the wide- 
frilled pillows that made the “cosey 
corner” a thing of delight; and, judg- 
ing from the sobs that were making 
the afternoon unmelodious, Helen Rob- 
erts was in no happy frame of mind, 
and the pillow was on the damp road to 
destruction. 

The gentle reader will rush to the 
conclusion that Miss Roberts’s dress- 
maker had sent home a gown that 
would not be induced to go into a fit. 
The ungentle reader will at once think 
that Miss Roberts’s lover had been be- 
having shabbily—that he had, in a fit of 
absentmindedness, addressed a note to 
her beginning “My own Susie.” But 
it was not a misfitting gown, it was no 
unrequited love, that so distressed her 
on that bright October afternoon. The 
latest edition of the Stiletto was lying 
on the floor in company with a cream- 
bound volume of verse, and to these 
publications Helen Roberts owed all 
her sorrow. 

Helen’s father was a wealthy doctor 
who was determined that his only 
daughter should have every educational 
advantage. So she was sent to the best 
university in the State, where she 
graduated with high honors in the de- 


partment of literature. At the com- 
mencement exercises she read a clever 
essay on “‘ Late Discoveries in Electric 
Science.” The week after the reading 
of this production she sailed for Europe, 
where for two years she improved her 
mind by visiting English cathedrals, 
German castles, and Italian art galler- 
ies. As she had been endowed with a 
fair share of common-sense, these 
twenty-four months of foreign travel 
did not send her back to Claremont 
with a vocabulary of affected English 
and un-Parisian French. When she re- 
turned, Dr. Roberts looked with father- 
ly pride on her perfectly healthy face, 
and could not help admiring the touch 
of graceful self-possession that intelli- 
gent travel seldom fails to give. There 
were others to admire this well-finished 
young woman. Not many months had 
passed before Harvey Stuart, a young 
barrister of Claremont, showed a strong 
desire to win Miss Helen’s carefully 
trained heart for his own. But Helen 
was not at all anxious to give up her 
lately acquired freedom. However, 
Harvey Stuart had fighting blood in 
his veins, and the spirit of his Scottish 
“ forebears ” awoke within him, as he 
said, 

“You may have as many friends as 
you please, but you shall be my wife. 
If it takes ten years to-win you, I will 
do it.” 

So he walked with firm tread down 
the stone steps, leaving Helen to mur- 
mur, with flushed cheeks, “What im- 
pertinence!” while she felt a secret 
misgiving. 

For four months Harvey Stuart was 
devotion itself. He did not refer to his 
hapless love, but he studied Helen’s 
tastes and comfort in every possible 
way. He talked well, when he chose 
to exert himself, and Helen at last 
found herself depending upon his opin- 
ion, not only in matters of literature, 
but also in such personal affairs as 
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gowns and gloves. Most of the young 
men of Claremont were dissipated soci- 
ety devotees, and in Harvey Stuart’s 
keen ambition there was a welcome 
contrast to the inanities of her other 
acquaintances. He had inherited more 
than a fighting spirit from his ances- 
tors across the sea, and Helen saw that 
there was a rigid integrity about her 
lover that would never stoop to dishonor. 
So she was dismayed to discover that 
the evenings when Harvey did not call 
were the longest of the week. His 
manner was so quietly friendly that 
Helen was quite sure he had “ got over 
it.” But one evening, after he had 
taken occasion to differ from her on 
almost every question they discussed, 
just as he seemed to depart, Harvey 
gently drew Helen into his arms and 
asked “When are you going to marry 
me, dear?” 

Helen was amazed, and could only 
say “I—Inever heard of sucha thing.” 

“Well, I have thought more than 
once about it lately, and I intend that 
you shall hear about it in future. I 
could not care for you more than I 
do, and I am almost sure that you love 
me.” 

Helen freed herself decidedly at this 
most uncalled-for statement, and, rais- 
ing her flashing brown eyes to the cool 
gray ones, said, “‘I—I do n e 

The negative adverb was never ut- 
tered, for the gray eyes suddenly caught 
fire, and Helen’s lips trembled beneath 
a lover’s passionate caress. 

For fully ten minutes after that there 
was no sound heard in Dr. Roberts’s 
drawing-room except the stately ticking 
of the marble clock, while a bronze 
Hercules above it looked down with 
contempt on the poor mortals who had 
forgotten all about time and eternity. 

So “they two” were betrothed, and 
Christmas-day was to see a gay wedding 
from the Roberts homestead. 





There seemed no reason, then, in 
Miss Roberts’s history for this over- 
whelming grief. What could the heart 
of woman ask for beyond a luxurious 
home, fond parents, and a devoted 
lover? The average maiden might well 
ask this question ; but Helen Roberts 
was not an average maiden. Her soul 


craved literary distinction, and for 
some years she had been filling a mo- 
rocco-bound album with scraps of verse, 
which set forth in rime and unrea- 
son the various longings and griev- 
ings with which the heart of youth is 
supposed to be filled. There was a 
rondeau on violets, and (tell it not in 
Bohemia) there was one, only one, ode 
to Spring. There was a heart-broken 
poem entitled “If Death Would Come,” 
and there were various lyrics of the 
“Vanitas Vanitatum” order. It was 
all very well for a hapless monarch of 
Israel, burdened with the domestic 
worries of seven hundred Mrs. Solo- 
mons, to sit down some centuries ago 
and record his blasé views in the first 
chapter of Ecclesiastes. But why a 
healthy girl, whose digestive organs 
had never known a pang, and who had 
seen only the brightest side of nine- 
teenth-century civilization, should sigh 
for a quiet tomb and inveigh against 
the hollowness of things in general, is a 
problem that no weak man will ever 
solve. Helen Roberts was a woman of 
liberal education and good literary 
taste. But she was neither born nor 
made a poet, and while her guardian 
angel had his back turned, she sent her 
small collection of verse to New York 
and paid a substantial sum for having 
the said collection published. The 
book, in exterior, was all that could be 
desired. The cover was a delicate 
cream in hue, and a bunch of purple 
violets was scattered artistically in the 
right-hand corner, while in heavy let- 
ters of gold was the word, “Reveries.” 
The publication of this volume was a 
profound secret, and Helen intended to 
wait for the plaudits of the critics be- 
fore she revealed herself as the “ brill- 
iant young author whose impassioned 
and lofty verse has lifted her suddenly 
into fame.” 

On that afternoon in October she 
had recognized with many a flutter a 
short notice of her volume under ‘ Book 
Notices” in the Stiletto. She had taken 
the review to her own room and there 
had read what seemed to her a most 
ruthless judgment. The critic, in two 
brief paragraphs, had mercilessly rid- 
iculed the “ Reveries,” while he had in- 
sultingly praised the paper, the type, 
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and the pretty cover, not forgetting to 
notice the realistic effect of the violets. 

The writer has screened herself behind 
the name ‘ Veritas.” We say ‘‘ herself” ad- 
visedly, because a woman, and one not far 
from the romantic friendship of school-days, 
is evidently the writer of these touching stan- 
Zas. The sre is real passion in the sonnet ‘‘ My 
Hero ;” but the last four lines dwindle into 
sickly sentiment. The author is plainly a 
victim of the tender passion, but the object of 
her regard is to be pitied, if her conversation 
is after the loving manner of her verse. 

Helen felt as if she could never take 
pleasure in life again; but when five 
o'clock struck, she raised her head from 
the tear-stained pillow, and remem- 
bered that Harvey was to take dinner 
with them. 


After dinner, Dr. Roberts hurried 
away, and Mrs. Roberts excused her- 
self on the plea of a visit to a sick 
friend. So Helen and her lover had 
the library to themselves, and Harvey, 
as he settled himself in a large arm- 
chair, thought that he was indeed a 
fortunate man in having such a chair, 
such a grate-fire, and such a sweetheart. 
After they had been talking for some 
time he took up the Stiletto, which had 
been lying on the table. Helen had 
carried it downstairs before dinner, 
holding it at arm’s length. 

“Ts there anything good in the Sti- 
letto this month ?” 

“Tt isa magazine that I do not often 
read,” said Hele on, stiffly. 

Harvey looked a little surprised at 
her chilly tone, and said, “I thought it 
had usually some good articles. A 
friend of mine is managing editor, and 
I may as well confide to you a little 
secret. The man who usually writes 
the column of book reviews was sick 
this time and Jameson, the manager, 
asked me to take the work.” 

Helen’s usually well-controlled heart 
gave a bound, and, after fluctuating for 
five seconds, settled in her throat. 

“So I consented, and have not seen 
the print yet. It was no stupendous 
work, and I rather enjoyed it. There 
was very little in the books which they 
sent me that was worth reviewing. 
What is the matter, Helen? You are 
looking very pale.” 

“Nothing,” came unsteadily ; “‘ won’t 
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you read that part of the magazine for 
me?” 

“Certainly. But are*you sure that 
you are well? You seemed very tired 
at dinner, but now you look like faint- 
ing.” 

Helen clenched her hands, and then 
fell back on the old pitiful complaint— 
that [am sure Mother Eve must have 
used in the bowers of Eden—the com- 
plaint that has covered so much morti- 
fied vanity and so many aching hearts : 
“T have a headache, but it is not bad. 
Please go on with the reading.” 

So Harvey opened the deadly Stiletto, 
and, all unknowing, began to read the 
pages of book notices. He read well. 
When he came to ‘ Reveries” Helen 
gave a slight gasp, but she was holding 
a peacock fan before her face, and Har- 
vey could not see how ghastly it had 
grown. The luckless youth rushed on 
to his doom, seeming to take pleasure 
in each sarcastic sentence, and almost 
chuckling when he came to the pity 
that was to be bestowed on the object 
of “ Veritas’s ” regard. 

After he had finished, he said, mus- 
ingly, “That last was a little hard. per- 
haps, but so many women have lately 
given the public trash of this kind, that 
it has become a stern duty to at least 
try to stop them.’ 

“Don't you think it was rather un- 
chivalrous to say such things about a 
woman?” said a feeble voice. 

“Unchivalrous! My dear Helen, 
book reviewing and chivalry are not 
comrades. I have heard you say many 
times that you believe in a fair field 
and no favor in literature, and that 
woman has no right to expect consider- 
ation, as a woman, when she becomes a 
writer.” 

The peacock fan was flung on the 
table, and a white-faced young fury 
confronted Harvey, who had risen in 
consternation. Was his bright, sunny- 
natured Helen going mad ? 

“T consider every word of that crit- 
icism unmanly — and—yes—cowardly. 
By what right do you mock at that 
woman’s love, and hold her most sacred 
feelings up to ridicule? A man who 
would do such a thing would prove 
nothing but a brutal husband — and 
there—there is your ring, Mr. Stuart!” 
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The diamonds flashed unheeded on 
the table, and Helen paused for breath. 

A dark flush had mounted to Har- 
veys forehead at the utterance of the 
word “cowardly ;” but he had great 
self-restraint, and, believing that Helen 
could not be herself, he said, quietly, 

“T don’t think that you realize what 
you are saying, Helen. Why should 
you resent, as an insult, a perfectly just 
criticism? To convince you of the ab- 
surdity of what you are saying, I shall 
lend you the poems I reviewed, and 
then you will see that I have not said a 
word too much, but that they were 
written by some poor little fool who 
wanted to see herself in print.” 

O cruel Fates! Why could not 
some kind power have stricken Harvey 
Stuart with dumbness, before he made 
such an offer? The utter irony of the 
situation struck Helen, and she laughed 
bitterly. Harvey was so convinced that 
she must be ill that, at the sound of 
her hysterical merriment, he tried to 
draw her to him. 

““My child, you are nervous and fe- 
verish. I had better leave, and then 
you must go upstairs and try to sleep. 
Shall I send you those ridiculous ‘ Rev- 
eries?’ They might have a soporific 
effect.” 

Helen flung off the hand he had 
placed on her arm, and exclaimed, in a 
voice hoarse with desperation, 

“Don’t say one more insulting word. 
Can’t you understand that I wrote that 
book, and that you are, or were, the 
object of my affection who is to be 
pitied ? ” 

In a flash, Harvey recollected several 
expressions that were certainly Helen’s, 
and a realization of the cruelty of all 
he had said made him sink feebly back 
into his chair. Then, with the poor 
tact which distinguishes man, he rushed 
upon destruction. 

“My poor girl! Why didn’t you 
tell me about it? I did not dream that 
you ever wrote such stuff.” 

Helen quivered, but only said, ‘Be 
good enough to accept that ring and 
leave me. I am tired.” 

“Helen, surely you will not let such 
a trifle part us. My dear, I do not love 
you because I thought you could write 
poetry. My criticism was most unfort- 
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unate, but you are acting very unrea- 
sonably in treating me like this. But I 
see that you are tired, so I shall leave 
you. Perhaps in the morning you will 
be prepared to do me justice.” 

“My only wish is that I may never 
see your face again.” 


The next moment Helen found her- 
self alone, but the diamond ring lay 
sparkling on the table. She took it up 
disdainfully and went upstairs. 

Mr. Stuart took a long walk and 
thought over the situation. He was a 
singularly just man and could realize 
the exquisite mortification that a girl 
like Helen would feel, and even the un- 
pleasant adjectives she had flung at 
him were forgiven. Of course, it was 
utterly impossible for such a thing to 
part them, but he would give Helen 
two or three days to think over the 
trouble, and then such a sensible per- 
son would see that all the pain had 
been most innocently inflicted. So 
thought the wise Mr. Stuart, forgetting 
that Solomon himself could not find 
out the alphabet of woman’s nature. 
When Harvey reached his rooms he 
took down the “ Reveries ” and surveyed 
the cover for a moment. “It’s just 
like her—dainty perfection.” He read 
several of the poems again and then 
turned to the only one he had praised— 
“My Hero.” The first eight lines were 
truly poetic, and now he could read be- 
tween them. His eyes grew misty and 
he muttered, “The poor child. What a 
brute she must think me!” As helaid 
down the book he caught sight of a 
parcel on the table. He tore off the 
wrapper and the Stiletto peered ma- 
liciously at him. With an exclamation 
unfit for publication in the books of 
the “Elsie” series he flung the ill- 
starred magazine into the fire and 
watched the leaves as they shrivelled to 
ashes. Even to the last page the eyes 
of a leering elf seemed to be gleaming 
at him from the bars. 

Two days after, Helen received a 
manly, earnest letter from Mr. Stuart 
begging her to consider how utterly in- 
nocent be had been in his offence, and 
how truly sorry he was for any distress 
that she had suffered. In fact, the let- 
ter was almost too reasonable, too judi- 
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cial in its tone. Helen needed petting, 
not logic. 

So, when Harvey got home on Friday 
night, after a weary day in court, he 
found a white package on his study- 
table. On opening it he discovered a 
bundle of letters, some prettily bound 
books, and a few jewelled trinkets. He 
opened a letter which lay on top of the 
books. From it dropped a ring, and 
he read : 


DEAR MR. STUART: 

After reading once more my unfortunate 
volume and the criticism in the Stzletto, I have 
come to the conclusion that you are right and 
that the object of my regard is deserving of 
pity. In compassion for you I beg to say 
that you may consider our engagement at an 
end. You will please burn my letters, or, if 
you prefer, send a criticism of their ‘* sickly 
sentiment” to one of our high-class maga- 
zines. I remain, 

Your sincere friend, 
H. Ropers. 


The letter dropped from Harvey’s 
hand and he looked with a rigid face at 
the returned gifts. He loved Helen in 
the silent, intense fashion known only 
to such a nature as his. That his ear- 
nest appeal to her affection and com- 
mon-sense (why on earth did he appeal 
to her common-sense?) should elicit 
such a reply, cut him to the heart. 

“That settles it,” he said, grimly, 
“and, for the future, may I be kept far 
from women. The best of them have 
precious little brains or heart.” 


On Saturday Helen told her parents 
that there would be no wedding in De- 
cember and refused to give any reason 
for this change of plans except “Mr. 
Stuart and I could not agree.” 

“H-m. The disagreement must have 
been about grave subjects,” said Dr. 
Roberts, with a keen glance at his 
daughter’s face. 

* We—we did not think alike on lit- 
erary subjects,” said Helen, in a con- 
fused way. “Please don’t say any more 
about it.” 

Dr. Roberts would have liked to ques- 
tion her farther, but he saw that, in 
spite of the girl’s pride, she was suffer- 
ing keenly. So, like an obedient 
American parent, he shrugged his 
shoulders and left her. 


Helen was no believer in the Byronic 
doctrine, that, as for love, “’Tis wom- 
an’s whole existence.” Therefore, she 
took long and vigorous walks, indus- 
triously translated the driest German 
she could find, and practised Bach's 
fugues until she was exhausted. When 
she met Harvey, her smile was polite- 
ness itself; and Chesterfield might not 
have blushed to own the air with which 
Mr. Stuart raised his “ deer-stalker.” 

So a month went by, and, on one par- 
ticularly dreary November afternoon, 
Helen determined to take a long tramp. 
She walked until she reached Farmer 
Goodson’s maple grove, two miles east 
of the city, and there she sat down to 
rest on a pile of yellow leaves. Helen 
had a sense of loneliness as she sat 
there, and, after a few minutes, arose 
and tried to find her way back to the 
road. There was a large field to be 
crossed, and she had not gone far on 
the path through it before she realized 
that two dark eyes were gazing at her 
in what she considered a highly dan- 
gerous fashion. The eyes did not be- 
long to a ragged tramp or an escaped 
lunatic. Ah, no! they belonged to that 
infinitely more perilous creature —a 
sprightly cow. Now Helen was pos- 
sessed of an unusually strong mind 
and will. She had one weakness, how- 
ever, that all her strength of mind and 
will could not overcome—a fear of the 
bovine race. No matter how mildly 
the cow might regard her, the glance 
of those brown eyes meant pursuit and 
a violent death. While Helen had been 
musing on the charms of autumn and 
the dreariness of life, “‘ Bess ” had wan- 
dered from her corner, and now stood 
directly in the path. By some strange 
twist of Destiny, Farmer Goodson had 
been seized with a bad attack of asthma 
the night before, and Mr. Stuart had 
been summoned that afternoon to draw 
up the old man’s will. He had done 
so, and was walking down the lane 
from the house when he caught sight 
of Helen seated in the woods. As 
she paused on her way through the 
field he was surprised, but the sight of 
Bess explained her hesitation ; so he 
quietly climbed the fence and walked 
toward her. Helen heard nothing, 
but continued to gaze in fascination 
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into the Juno-like orbs of the fearsome 
cow. Suddenly Bess, who was a play- 
ful creature, lowered her head. Helen 
gave a shrill ery, flung her silver-headed 
umbrella and silk purse at the cow’s 
head, and turned to flee. She saw 
Harvey some distance off, and with 
utter disregard of reveries and reviews, 
she rushed forward and flung herself 
into his arms, exclaiming, 

“Oh, Harvey! forgive me and save 
me.” 

During the past month Mr. Stuart 
had been thinking hard things about 
women and their fickle ways. But 
when a trembling girl with fluttering 
heart casts herself upon a man’s pro- 
tection, he cannot, in all humanity, bid 
her stand alone. So Harvey Stuart 
only held the slight, gray-clad form 
tightly, and said, 

“Don’t be frightened. 
hurt.” 

Bess, after planting a foot on the 
umbrella and calmly surveying the 
purse, gave a snort and retreated tow- 
ard the grove. After a time, Helen 
raised her head. 

“Has she really gone ? 
you must think me!” 

Mr. Stuart only smiled and replied, 
“Yes, I think you are, and have been, 
very foolish.” 

“You—you are unkind to laugh at 
me. I can’t help disliking cows, and 
that is a dangerous animal; [ am sure 
she is.” 

“T was not referring to your fear of 
cows, but to your injustice to man.” 

“A man has a very small nature who 
wants a woman to say ‘forgive me’ 
twice,” said Helen, with a pout. 

“Helen, what do you mean?” and 
Miss Roberts’s hands are held in a firm 
grasp. 


You won't be 


How foolish 


“T mean that it is getting cold, and 
you had better pick up my umbrella 
and purse, and—and I think mother 
would like you to come home with me 
to dinner.” 

“Will you become Mrs. Stuart on 
Christmas-day ?” 

“Will you promise never—never— 
even when we have our worst quarrels, 
to tease me about those hateful poems? ” 

“Helen, what do you think me?” 

Helen’s reply to this question was 
incoherent. 

When Dr. Roberts came home to 
dinner that evening he was surprised 
to find Harvey ensconced in his old 
chair in the library. He shook hands 
with him heartily, and said, “ Why, how 
is this? Helen told me that she re- 
spected you highly, but that it was 
quite impossible for you to agree on 
some important matter—literature, I 
think it was.” 

Helen’s cheeks grew crimson, but 
Harvey gravely said, “We have agreed 
not to talk upon literary topics, and 
Helen considers that she really is in 
need of my protection.” 

So, the last state of these two lovers 
was better than the first. Helen burned 
her poetry, and Harvey sent a curt re- 
fusal when the managing editor of the 
Stiletto asked for a further contribu- 
tion. 

Christmas-eve was a perfect winter's 
night, and, as Helen was listening to 
the “bells across the snow,” Harvey 
entered the room and stood beside 
her. The moonlight was turning the 
snowy trees and fields into a world of 
jewels, and its frosty beauty was almost 
painful in its stillness. 

“What have your thoughts been all 
this time?” asked Harvey at last. 

“ Reveries,” answered Helen, softly. 


PRAYER 


By Florence R. Bacon 


“Dear Lord, I do not ask that grief and ills should pass me by, 
But that the future’s veil should be a little rift, that I 
May strengthen me to bear what e’er is sent, knowing it just.” 
The answer came, ‘I, God, thy future am; strengthen thy trust.” 


as * 
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ATE in May, when Nature, after 
the first exuberant burst of bloom 
that ushers in the spring, has set- 

tled down to soberer work, let us take a suburban train 
and go fern-hunting. 
Dismounting when the city has been left well behind, a 
short walk through country by-ways will bring us to such 
2 meadow as Proserpina must have loved. Low hills, 
wood-crowned, shut us and silence in. Here, by the 
side of a hurrying brook whose sparkling waters as 
they run are alternately in shadow and in sunlight, 
the speedwells lift 
their modest little / 
faces, vying in del- 
icate beauty with in 
yellow - eyed for - 
get-me-nots close 
by. Here is wild 
crane’s-bill in pur- 
ple bloom; and 
here the pure blossoms of the spring cress, 
white as the virgin snow, droop gracefully on 
their stalks. Here spring beauties with half- 
closed petals loll lazily on the ground ; and 
here, too, one special object 
of our search, the Royal 
Osmunda Fern, spreads its 
ample fronds to the light 
andair. Itisanoblefern, 
sometimes attaining a 
height of five or six feet, 
though usually less, with 
strangely unfernlike leaves. 
The summits of the leaves Pinnatifid Spleenwort. 


Climbing Fern, 
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bear upright, panicled clusters of green- 
ish (or, in age, brownish) little balls, 
which possess a superficial resemblance 
to flowers, and give to the plant one of 
its common names, the “flowering fern.” 
In reality, they are the receptacles of 
the spore-dust, or “ fern-seed.” 

In this same shady meadow doubt- 
less we shall also find two cousins of 
the Royal Fern—Clayton’s Osmunda, 
and the Cinnamon Fern. They both 
differ from their royal relative in hav- 
ing the conventional fernlike frond ; 
but both possess the trait of so-called 
“ flowering ” which distinguishes the 
family. In Clayton’s Osmunda this 
peculiarity is limited to a few leaflets, 
near the centre of the frond; but in 
the Cinnamon Fern a whole frond is 
transformed into a wandlike cinnamon- 
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brown spike, standing in the midst of 
the others. This showy feature, to- 
gether with the loose masses of reddish- 
brown wool that clothes the foot-stalks 
of the young plants, renders this fern 
especially easy of recognition. 

It is the habit of all our native Os- 
mundas to grow in circular, crown-like 
clumps. This is particularly noticeable 
in the two species just named, and 
contributes to making them among the 
stateliest of our wild plants. Dug up, 
root and all, and set in a pot in a shady 
corner of a room, these Osmundas are 
beautiful ornaments. The writer re- 
valls a dining-room in a pleasant hos- 
telry in the high mountains of North 
Carolina which used to be enlivened 
by the presence of these ferns thus 
potted, and the resulting effect was 
certainly very cheerful. 

In our bit of lowland, where it is 
most wet and shady, we may find the 
Crested Shield Fern uncurling its cro- 
ziers and developing its young fronds. 
This is one of the most beautiful of our 
native ferns, but one comparatively un- 
known except to the persistent fre- 
quenter of bogs, in which it delights to 
hide. The texture of the leaves is 
thick and smooth; and there is about 
the plant an indefinable tone of good 
breeding and refinement that marks it 
as one of Nature’s noblemen. 

Up on the hillside, rooted on the 
rocks or amid the short grass of the 
sloping bank at the wood’s edge, the 
Ebony Spleenwort keeps open house. 
On our May day we shall probably find 
it immature, for it hardly reaches the 
dignity of brown spore-dots on its back 
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(the indication of a fern’s maturity) 
until summer -time. This little fern 
loves an upright disposition, and noth- 
ing can be more prim and proper than 
its vertical fronds, straight and slender 
as pokers, each tiny leaflet laid back 
“just so,” at right angles to the shiny, 
chestnut-brown stalk, like so many neat 
cravats on a stick. 

Farther in the woods, if there are 
large rocks there, will undoubtedly be 
found that fern familiar to every wood- 
land walker—by sight, if not by name 
—the Common Polypody. Sociable in 
its habits, the Polypody loves to con- 
gregate on ledges and on the tops of 
bowlders, where it forms cheerful 
patches, spreading busily by means of 
its long root-stocks, which creep this 
way and that—true to its name, the 
many-footed. It is among the faithful- 
lest of plants. In every season of the 
year, in heat or cold, in stormy or fair 
weather, it sticks to its rocky post. If 
it seem to the critical somewhat luxuri- 
ous in its way of life—usually growing 
in beds of moss—it surely may be ac- 
corded a little indulgence to make up 
for the lack of winter vacation which so 
many of the other ferns enjoy. Some- 
times we come upon families of it clus- 
tered about the mossy roots of trees, 
and occasionally venturing part way up 
the trunk, as an affectionate child clam- 
bers upon its mother’s breast. 
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Well known, too, among the deni- 
zens of the woods, is the Christmas 
Fern, whose thick, rather leathery, 
dark - green fronds abound in almost 
every rich woodland. Of all our ferns 
it is perhaps the least sensitive, its 
tough fronds, plucked and _ brought 
home even in the hand, keeping fresh 
along time. Like the Polypody it is 
evergreen, and this characteristic, mak- 
ing it a pleasant feature of the Christ- 
mas woods, has perhaps served to give to 
it its popular name. A curious feature 
in connection with the fern is the con- 
traction of the leaflets of some of the 
fronds near the tip. This, by careless 
observers, may be taken for an imper- 
fection ; but if such a leaf be turned 
over, the contracted portions will be 
found covered underneath with the lit- 
tle dots of spore-cases, which are seen 
to be responsible for the shrunken ap- 
pearance. 

To see the Osmundas in their prime 
it will be necessary for us to take 
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‘ in May this jaunt 
which we have just 
been describing ; 

“Ps ) but if we make an- 
other expedition in 
the fall, more varied 
spoils will reward us. With the single 
exception of the Osmundas, and per- 
haps one more, all our Kastern United 
States species are found in their best 
development during the summer or 
autumn. So, when a frost or two has 
put a new vigor into all the air, and 
wakened the colors in the sumach and 
maple and creeping vines; when 
swamps are sheeted with the yellow 
blossoms of the marsh bur-marigold, 
and golden-rods and asters nod and 
twinkle in every field and woodland ; 
when the wild grapes are ripe, and the 
crows begin to caw, heralding afar the 
winter, we may go in quest of that 
most beautiful of all our ferny tribe 
that exquisite epitome of grace, the 
Climbing Fern. This is by no means 
a common plant, though often found in 
considerable abundance where it grows 
at all. Its favorite haunts are thickets 
along streams, where, retired from pub- 
lic view, it climbs up the cat-briars and 
low bushes, or negligently lies upon 
the shaded bank and droops its pale- 
green, vine-like fronds into the water. 
The leaflets at the ends of the fronds 
are often much contracted, after the 
fashion just noted in the Christmas 
Fern and from the same cause ; but the 
effect here is infinitely more dainty, re- 
sembling bits of lace. 
Limestone usually makes good hunt- 
ing-grounds for the smaller sorts of 
ferns. Standing before this tall rock— 
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its summit, like brows Walking Leaf. 


of ancient hero laurel- 

wreathed—it takes a few moments for 
our eyes to become accustomed to the 
shadows of its crannied front; but as 
we look, what at first seemed a per- 
fectly barren surface, proves to be stud- 
ded with many precious gems of plant 
life. Deep into these narrow crevices 
the Mountain Spleenwort has sunk its 
roots, so that only the upper half of 
the dull green leaves, splashed here 
and there with a dash of lime, show 
over the ledges. Flourishing in full 
fruit at two inches high, the tiny Wall- 
rue Fern is here ; while from many « 
nook in the rocky wall, the Pinnatifid 
Spleenwort drops its round-lobed, ta- 
pering fronds, like miniature pennants 
flune to the forest breeze. It is on 
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limestone that the purple Cliff Brake is 
chiefly found—a very striking fern, with 
purple-black stems and bluish-green 
leaflets, often growing in places ex- 


posed to the sunlight. It is on lime- 
stone, too, that the lovely little fern 
known as the English Maidenhair 
(though not a true maidenhair at all) 
delights to dwell, and is especially 
pleased if the situation is a moist one 
and sheltered by overhanging projec- 
tions. It grows in roundish tufts, the 
fronds usually curled around flat on 
the rock, as though afraid to trust 
themselves far from their stronghold. 
And here, also, is the curious walking- 
leaf, the narrow fronds drawn out to a 
long tip, which frequently bends down 
to the earth and roots afresh, develop- 
ing a new plant, which at once proceeds 
similarly to travel and connect its par- 
ent with the far corners of its little 
world. 

The varieties of ferns named in this 
brief sketch are but a few of the many 
members of this charming order of 
plants that beautify our Eastern Amer- 
ican woods and clearings. As our ac- 
quaintance grows with the various spe- 
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cles, common or rare, and we begin to 
know their faces one from another, and 
by and by their names, the search for 
them will lend a special zest to every 
country walk, no matter what the sea- 
son of the year; for even in winter 
we may go with assurance to the rocks 
in quest of them; and some will be 
found, if not flourishing in undimin- 
ished vigor, at least green and grateful 
reminders of the pleasant days of sum- 
mer. 


AND TIME-TABLES 


By Juncus 


. HAT time does the train 
leave?” How many times 
this question is asked! and 

yet how few of us turn to a time-table 

with confidence. No lessons on the art 
of reading time-tables are given at 
school, nor is the art much cultivated 
elsewhere. The heroine of Kate Douglas 
Wiggins’s “Cathedral Courtship ” says 
men intuitively decipher time-tables ; 
but her remark was probably born of 
admiration for a superiority that was the 
result of much practice. Although this 
is sometimes called the Railroad Age, 
most of our school geographies ignore 
railroads, and no text-book teaches the 
mathematics of time-tables. The metric 
system of weights and measures, that 
has a chapter in the arithmetic, is 
surely not more important, as yet, than 


time-tables; and the great railroads 
ought to be as important as isothermal 
lines to school geographies. The lack 
of knowledge about time-tables is 
partly the fault of their diversity. It 
is necessary to use arbitrary signs in 
order to get the required information 
into little space; but, unfortunately, 
the abbreviations and signs are not 
given uniform meanings by all rail- 
roads. Uniformity in arrangement and 
in the use of arbitrary signs will prob- 
ably have to grow gradually, but the 
system of Standard Time was created 
at a stroke by the fiat of the railroads. 
This system was invented solely for the 
benefit of the railroads, and yet it has 
been recognized as so great an im- 
provement as to call for universal 
adoption. The old way of designating 
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time by “at sunrise,” ‘at sunset,” “af- 
ter dinner,” “at early candle-lighting ” 
would not answer for railroad necessi- 
ties ; and accuracy in one line has bred 
accuracy in others, until now the rail- 
roads, with their electric clocks and 
telegraphs, distribute the observatories’ 
time everywhere, and the clocks of a 
continent tick in concert. 

It is now thirteen years since the 
adoption of Standard Time, and we are 
able to see how it has worked and how 
it has been modified in practice. As 
coming generations will know nothing 
of the old-time system, or want of sys- 
tem, it will be those who remember 
that in 1880 there were fifty different 
standards of time in use in the United 
States who will appreciate the change. 
This country was especially the place 
for such a plan to be formed, for the 
great lines of railroads running east and 
west across many degrees of longitude 
dwarf all old-time ideas. And yet the 
plan encountered opposition. When, 
on Sunday, November 1, 1883, by united 
action of the great railroads, Standard 
Time became an accomplished fact, it 
was to many people a sort of Crime of 
’83. The astronomer Cleveland Abbe, 
had been collecting weather reports 
and making predictions founded on 
them for the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce, where his success as the 
first “Old Probs” caused his appoint- 
ment to establish the Weather Bureau 
at Washington. And it was in the en- 
deavor to secure the reports of his ob- 
servers simultaneously from a _ wide 
extent of country that he was impressed 
with the difficulties arising from diver- 
sity of time standards. Other scientists 
were convinced of the great practical 
value of a standard time, uniform for 
the whole country, and lent their aid 
and gave their influence toward the 
adoption of the plan proposed. The 
railroads alone had the power to secure 
an extended use of any proposed sys- 
tem, and they would not listen to any 
plan that did not conform to at least 
most of the requirements of their roads. 
It is, therefore, not the least merit of 
Professor Abbe’s system that it was in- 
geniously adapted to meet the require- 
ments of the railroads. 

When the golden ball first dropped 
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at Greenwich Observatory, it was not 
so much to fix a standard time as a 
standard longitude for ocean travel ; 
but the starting-point for the Standard 
Time system is Greenwich, where longi- 
tude for most of the world begins. 
Greenwich time is the ‘“ Navigator's 
Time” of the Atlantic steamships. Five 
hours, or seventy-five degrees of longi- 
tude, west of Greenwich is Philadelphia ; 
and six hours, or fifteen degrees, farther 
strikes St. Louis. In theory the system 
divides the country into five sections, 


having their centres at the seventy- 
fifth, the ninetieth, the one hundred 


and fifth, and the one hundred and 
twentieth degrees of longitude. The 
edges of these great bands are found 
to meet at convenient points for the 
sudden change of an hour in time. 
Thus the first change occurs between 
our great eastern and central cities, 
while the next comes between the cen- 
tral and western cities. As every point 
in a section takes the time of the centre 
of that section, no change of time is 
made except of whole hours. The 
eastern section is called International 
Time, but is not used, as it barely 
touches the United States at the east- 
ern corner of Maine. The next section 
is Eastern Time, and then comes Cen- 
tral Time, these two including about 
ninety per cent. of the railroads of the 
country. Then comes Mountain Time, 
then Pacific Time. By this arrange- 
ment the great central portion of the 
country, extending from Buffalo and 
Pittsburg to Kansas City, is governed 
throughout by Central Time. Its cen- 
tre being St. Louis, the astronomical 
time of that city is used throughout 
the whole middle portion of the coun- 
try. All the large cities of the East 
also have a uniform time—that of Phila- 
delphia. Were Alaska included in the 
scheme, just double the five times 
would be necessary; for the farthest 
point is ten degrees more than half- 
way around the earth from Greenwich. 
Nothing more graphically shows the 
wide extent of our country than this 
long swing of the sun across it. A 
vicious practice prevails among railroad 
map-makers of drawing the western 
degrees of longitude narrower than the 
eastern. A map of the United States 
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on a large scale as to the eastern end is 
thus squeezed into a narrow map by nar- 
rowing the great distances west of the 
Mississippi ; but it gives the eye a total- 
ly false idea of the relative distances. 

In actual practice the railroads have 
avoided changes of time except at ter- 
minal or junction points, and the result 
is sometimes a sad break in the theoret- 
ical map. For instance, the Grand 
Trunk, running trains through Ontario, 
keeps Eastern Time to its terminus at 
Detroit; while the Lake Shore, on the 
opposite side of Lake Erie, keeps Cen- 
tral Time’ to its terminus at Buffalo, at 
the opposite end of the lake from De- 
troit. El Paso, Tex., is an unfortunate 
survival of the confusion that used to 
exist everywhere. The town has four 
standards of time. The Southern Pacific 
carries Pacific Time that far east, then 
jumps clear over Mountain Time, fifteen 
degrees at a stride !—and changes di- 
rectly to Central Time. The Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fé uses Mountain 
Time, and the Mexican Central uses Mex- 
ico City time. Central Time is used on 
the city clocks, although the city is west 
of the meridian of Mountain time! On 
the borders of the sections, where 
neighbors’ noons are an hour apart, 
some towns have refused to adopt Stan- 
dard Time by law. However, all have to 
use it for railroad purposes—and how 
many are the things that consideration 
governs! Railroads could not be run 
by sun dials, and the myth of “Sun 
Time” is gradually yielding to the arti- 
ficial standard. Strictly speaking, Sun 
Time must vary, not only for every city 
but for every block of every city. If it 
does not so vary in practice, then by so 
much as it alters Sun Time to an arbi- 
trary time uniform over a given extent 
of territory, by just so much does it ap- 
proach Standard Time. As Standard 
Time is already fixed by years of use it 
should have the preference over other 
arbitrary time systems, and that is all 
that is needed to make it the universal 
time for practical life. 

The eastern border line of Central 
Time, as actually made by the railroads, 
begins as far west as the eastern tip of 
Minnesota, follows the Canada boun- 
dary to Detroit, thence runs east to Buf- 
falo, then south to Pittsburg, passing 
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through numerous towns in that wilder- 
ness of railroads, then goes down the 
Ohio to Huntington, thence to Atlanta 
and the sea at Charleston. There are 
almost forty towns where the various 
railroads change time on this line. 
Only the map can show the crooked line 
as it goes from one town to another, 
following in a general way the theoret- 
ical line. 

The western boundary of Central 
Time runs south from Brandon, in Man- 
itoba, through the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
and Kansas, zigzagging from one rail- 
road to another as the eastern line does 
in Pennsylvania, then southwest to El 
Paso. There are sixteen changing 
places on the railroads crossing this 
line. The changes from Mountain to 
Pacific are made in nine towns. 

Time-tables, however, have to deal 
with much besides time. They have to 
show the traveller which train is his; 
have to show junction points of other 
railroads ; have to tell which stations are 
only flag stations ; have to give the stops 
for meals, the distances, the arrange- 
ment for through-cars, dining-cars, and 
sleepers; have to show which trains do 
not run on Sunday, or Monday, and 
many other things that the traveller 
must of necessity know. A good way 
to learn to read time-tables, for those 
whose education has been limited in 
that line, is to first study the time- 
tables of a road with whose geography 
and trains you are familiar, then test 
your knowledge, and, at the same time, 
extend it by practising on the time- 
tables of other railroads when you are 
away from home. Of course those 
whose only reading is simply a more or 
less scientific skipping will always have 
difficulty in understanding a time-table ; 
because every sign and figure and letter 
has an exact meaning that must be 
noted. For this reason many get left 
— both metaphorically and literally. 
They go on Sunday to trains that run 
only on Monday; they board trains that 
do not stop at their destination, or they 
take one train in a hurry, only to be 
passed in half an hour by a faster train 
that left later. They are they who make 


the railroad man’s life a burden. 
While the general arrangement of 
time-tables is alike on all roads, yet 
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hundreds of closely packed pages are 
needed for the time-tables of one road, 
and another road may have but two sta- 
tions and one train—and that train 
running only alternate days! Some 
roads, apparently, have no public time- 
tables at all, while others have elabo- 
rated even the common folder into a sep- 
arate map for each train, with its time 
at each station printed by that station 
on the map. Some of the extra fast 
trains of the trunk lines have names, 
but generally trains are simply num- 
bered, each at the head of the column 
giving its time. Odd and even numbers 
distinguish trains running in opposite 
directions. Ordinary travellers, how- 
ever, never master these numbers, but 
have longer names for the trains they 
must describe; and sometimes, of 


course, these impromptu names lead to 
much confusion and misunderstanding. 
The use of heavy- and light-faced type 
to distinguish time p.m. and a.m. is be- 
Part of the original 


coming common. 


> Actual Lines 
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Standard Time system was the use of 
clocks numbering the hours from one 
to twenty-four, but it was never gener- 
ally adopted. It was tried for awhile 
in one or two places. It would do away 
with much of the danger of misinter- 
preting time-tables, and some day it too 
may be given to us by the fiat of the 
railroads. The ordinary signs used for 
marginal references in books are used 
in time-tables, but with arbitrary mean- 
ings; and unfortunately not always 
with the same meanings on different 
roads. A railroad employee who uses 
only his own road’s time-table soon 
learns by heart the meaning of the 
signs ; but the traveller who encounters 
time-tables of many roads cannot com- 
mit to memory meanings that continu- 
ally vary. That time-tables do, on the 
whole, give so much information accu- 
rately, proves that the art of making 
time-tables is well understood. May the 
reading of them soon become an exact 
science ! 
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MARCH VIOLETS 


By Minna Irving 


Tue oriel pane is rimmed with frost, 
And the rose-bush yonder stands 

All stiff and stark in a shroud of white, 
Like a ghost with folded hands. 

The boughs of the birch are brown and bare, 
But the violets, down below, 

Of balmy breezes and skies of blue 
Are dreaming under the snow. 


There’s a tattered nest in the maple tall ; 
In the wild March wind it swings, 

With a crust of ice on the ragged rim 
Where rested the downy wings. 

But away in the heart of the amber South 
The birds are twittering low 

Of an early flight to an empty nest, 
And the violets under the snow. 


Though the lake lies dumb in the frozen reeds, 
And the clouds are dun and drear, 

Yet the diamond crown of the windy month 
Has changed to a parting tear. 

The warmth of a golden dawn is near, 
And the violets soon will blow ; 

Tor the pulse of the earth begins to beat 
In the darkness under the snow. 


UGO 
By Clara Sprague Ross 


HERE was a clash- 
ing of cymbals, the 
prolonged, penetrat- 
ing shriek of a brass 
horn, the dull, heavy 
beating of a drum, 
and the surging, im- 
patient crowd pushed 
and elbowed its way out of the enor- 
mous tent that stretched itself over 
Burley & Barwell’s Circus. 

The night-air was filled with the 
damp, earthy odor of the trodden grass, 
and the faint, disagreeable smells that 
issued from the great canvas-covered 
enclosure. From the hurrying swarm 
of men and boys who were hastily pull- 
ing tent-pins and piling the untold ac- 








cumulation of boards and cushions and 
poles, rose muttered oaths and snatches 
of indecent song; everywhere there 
was apparent confusion and disorder, 
as each man performed his allotted 
task, and the vast caravan was prepared 
for the early morning march. 

At the rear of the circus-tent, under 
a smoke-stained, dingy enclosure, the 
riders and clowns and trapeze perform- 
ers huddled in small groups, laughing, 
swearing, playing little tricks upon each 
other, and yet slowly, surely making 
ready for the broken rest, or half-wak- 
ing sleep, that was but the beginning 
of another day. 

Out of this motley crowd a girl, tall, 
lithe, and strong, carefully picked her 
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way ; she wore the gaudy scarlet skirt 
and bodice with their silver trimmings, 
and the tiny gleaming cap, set jauntily 
upon her short, dark curls, in which 
she had just made her appearance as 
Mile. Nérisse, the famous tight-rope 
walker and dancer. She lifted a swing- 
ing door, and with bounding steps 
made her way to another smaller tent, 
pitched at some distance from the 
others, and very near the long line of 
mounted cages, each one of which con- 
tained a sleeping beast. 

“Tm late, Bat!” she exclaimed, as 
she entered the poor little room, lighted 
only by the moonbeams that crept 
through a tiny opening at the top of 
the tent. “Sorry, Bat, but there was 
extra calls to-night, and after I came 
down from the rope I was faint and 
dizzy—oh! nothing that I minded ; 
don't talk of it, Bat. I’m here now, do 
you want anything ?” and the girl took 
a step in the direction of a small bun- 
dle lying in the darkest corner of the 
dismal tent. 

“Oh, I’m so thirsty, Papette, and my 
head aches,” answered the boy, in a 
strange, hoarse voice ; “won’t you ask 
Ugo for something to make me better ? 
Don’t come over here, don’t look, please, 
you will be sick and then it will be days 
before you can come again ; only go for 
the medicine and I promise to be better 
to-morrow, Papette.” 

The girl turned with a half-angry 
movement of her graceful body and 
disappeared as quickly as she had come. 
“Here it is, Bat,” said Papette, softly, 
as she came in again with a cup in each 
hand, “here is water—ice-water, too— 
in the cup without a spoon; now take 
this and try to go to sleep. Ugo says 
it will cure you, but you are not to 
take too much. I'll wait a little while 
and you may have a second dose if you 
need it. You’re not to drink too much 
water either—it’s stupid to be sick, Bat, 
I’m almost mad at you,” the girl added, 
a little scornfully. 

The boy lifted painfully a huge, mis- 
shapen mass, that answered for a head, 
and then with a sharp cry let it fall 
slowly back upon its straw pillow. 

“Oh! Papette, Papette, don’t be mad, 
I’m better now; you're so good ; I love 
you and I won’t tell next time,” Bat 





cried, his hoarse, awful voice filled with 
agonizing entreaty. The girl dashed 
her hand across her face, and with 
closed eyes crossed the moonlit spot 
on the ground and sank upon her knees 
beside the prostrate form, laying her 
hand tenderly over the long bony fin- 
gers that were outstretched to her in 
the darkness ; she tried to forget for a 
moment that this was “Nero, the Ele- 
phant-boy,” the circus monster, one of 
the terrible, disgusting attractions of 
Burley & Barwell’s world-renowned cir- 
cus ; just now he was Bat, her brother, 
the baby for whose coming she had 
asked so many times, as a little girl, 
when life was a cleaner, sweeter thing, 
and she had her mother to love and 
shield her. 

Papette remembered with a groan 
that awful day when Bat was born— 
her father’s fury, her mother’s untimely 
death, and the sneering, mocking voice 
of the manager, as he assured her fath- 
er “there might be money in the mon- 
ster.” 

With her eyes still closed, she laid 
her cheek upon the boy’s hand and 
whispered, “ Forgive me, Bat, I’m cross 
to-night. I love you, too, and I'll stay 
with you all night if you'll stop sob- 
bing and go to sleep; there, let me 
cover you up and give you some more 
of Ugo’s medicine—no, not that cup,” 
as Bat reached for the water, ‘‘see, this 
one with the spoon has the bitter pow- 
der in it, don’t mistake, child,” Papette 
urged, half fretfully. 

With a repressed moan the boy 
drew his hand from his sister’s, saying, 
“Yes, yes, I will do anything if you 
won't leave me; now sit down on that 
pile of clean straw and rest your head 
on the old chair; you'll be easier so, 
I’ve tried it, Papette.” The girl threw 
herself wearily down upon the ground, 
after wrapping herself in a large shawl. 
She shivered as the night wind blew 
across her face. 

The moon went down at last, and only 
a few’ stars shone through the rugged 
square just above Papette’s head ; she 
could not sleep, Bat’s heavy breathing 
made her nervous, and the night grew 
colder as the hours went on ; she was al- 
most glad when the boy, in a croaking 
whisper, begged for more water. 
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“Oh! Papette, there ain’t another 
girl like you in the world, not one, who 
could care for an awful monster like 
me. I know it all, Pep. I don’t think 
I could look at myself and live—why 
only to-day a woman fainted and had 
to be carried out of the tent, and I’ve 
seen great men turn pale and walk 
away from me, as if I was Mlle. Oltie’s 
big snake turned loose on them. I 
dunno what it would be like to die, but 
I'd rather than be Burley’s monster 
any longer. There’s something that’s 
called Heaven, somewhere, ain’t there, 
Papette? I wonder if it’s the same 
place Ugo talks about when he’s mad, 
and swears, like all the animals howl- 
ing just before feeding-time; it can’t 
be worse than ’tis here ; I’m awful tired 
of riding in the car with the snakes, 
too—I ain’t afraid, coz there’s that 
wooden wall atween them and me, but 
I think they’re there, so close, and I’m 
afeared o’ snakes more’n any other of 
the animals. Do you ever pray, Pa- 
pette? You know you tried to teach 
me how to do it once, when I was a 
little fellar, but I couldn’t nohow, the 
words wouldn’t come right, and you 
got mad and said ’twa’n’t no use, and— 
and I guess ’twouldn’t be no use now, 
either. Pep, if Heaven’s anythin’ like 
this, they wouldn’t want no monster, 
no elephant-boy there; the angels ’ud 
have to wear their wings over their 
faces when I came round,” sobbed the 
child. 

* Don’t, don’t, Bat ; I sha'n’t stay if you 
talk that way ; I ain’t good and I can’t 
pray. I haven’t said a prayer since I 
was a little girl and Mammy died, but 
if you want to ask God to take you out 
of this, you can. He knows what it is, 
better than I could tell Him, and I 
guess He hasn’t forgot you.” 

“God, God,” called the boy, his thick 
utterance choked with tears—“ ’tain’t 
no use, Pep; I can’t make the words and 
He wouldn’t understand nohow; no 
one does but you; you try, you're so 
sweet and good, He’ll hear you.” 

A bitter smile curved the lips of the 
tight-rope dancer, and a hot tear ran 
down her painted cheek. ‘No, no, 
Bat, God knows I ain’t good, and I’ve 
left go of Him so long, He wouldn't 
listen ; but you just think how you wish 
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He would take you out of this, for 
Christ's sake, and perhaps it’ll do as 
well as prayin’.” 

Ugo’s draught in the cup brought 
sleep again, and Bat’s poor, horrible 


head was at rest. Papette crept cau- 
tiously back to her shawl and the old 
chair ; her face was burning and her 
icy hands trembled as she clasped them 
over her eyes. The prayer she could 
not utter for Bat throbbed through her 
troubled brain. 

She knew, better than he, that there 
would soon be a change. The elephant- 
boy was no longer a success; the sight 
was too horrible; no one ever cared to 
look at him a second time, and men 
often left the tent, cursing the curiosity 
that had led them there. 

Papette herself never visited the boy 
except at night, and while she sought 
to comfort or cheer him, she hardly vent- 
ured to glance at his distorted head 
and shoulders. Only Ugo, the clown, 
with the sad face and gray hair, ever 
spoke kindly to the child or tried to re- 
lieve him when he was ill—Ugo, who 
never failed her, and whom she smiled 
upon for Bat’s sake only. 

It was Ugo who brought bright pict- 
ures, or sometimes a rough toy, to 
amuse the boy between circus hours ; 
it was Ugo who added now and then a 
sweet morsel to the coarse and scanty 
food that was Bat’s portion. These 
things were all for love of Papette the 
child well knew, and he sometimes dared 
to remonstrate with the dark, handsome 
girl whom he blindly worshipped, be- 
cause of her scant kindness to the pa- 
tient, untiring clown. 

Ugo was different in many ways from 
the rough, wicked men with whom he 
associated. His face was almost winning 
in its patience and tenderness when tlie 
disfiguring paint and patches were re- 
moved, and the soul that God had put 
into Bat’s inhuman body, recognized, 
as no other seemed to, the soul of the 
wretched joker. 


There were faint streaks of light in 
the eastern sky when Papette woke 
from a short, uneasy slumber. It was 
time already for the caravan to move, 
and she ran quickly to the small inn 
where the other performers were pre- 
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paring for their journey to the next 
town. 

It was nearly noon when a bit of pa- 
per was thrust into her hand, bearing 
the words, ‘‘ Want to see you at once— 
Arbuthmot, Manager.” 

“Aha! my girl, that was a nice piece 
of work of yours last night—we’re well 
rid of a horrible nuisance, thanks to you 
and Ugo—but you're brave by 
We might make it unpleasantly hot for 
you, murdering your own brother with a 
cup of cold poison—sleeping potion, I 
believe Ugo calls it—it isn’t quite the 
correct thing even for a tight-rope artist, 
eh, girl?” and Arbuthmot attempted to 
touch the girl's quivering chin with his 
heavy finger. 

She sprang with agile grace beyond 
his contaminating reach, crying, “ Bat, 
Bat, my brother! and they think I took 
your poor, miserable life.” 

““Oh! come, we expected you to deny 
it ; now stick to it and you're all right. 
Nero, the elephant-boy, is dead, and 
Burley & Barwell have met with a 
great loss—the best loss they have ever 
suffered ; he’d got to go anyway, and the 
Company is much obliged,” continued 
Arbuthmot, laughingly. 

Papette walked slowly away, her eyes 
wild and staring, her hands hanging 
listlessly at her side. There was no 
time for thought, the dangerous, fas- 
cinating ascent to the apex of the great 
tent was soon to be made. Conscious 
only of an icy clutch at her heart, the 
girl put on the scarlet dress, the small 
chalked slippers, and the glittering cap. 

At the appointed hour she climbed 
gracefully and swiftly as ever the slen- 
ler rope, while hundreds of eyes watched 
every movement, and as many hearts 
beat almost audibly. For an instant 
Papette paused at the very pinnacle ; 
below her swung the bar where Andrén, 
the brilliant gymnast, had just finished 
his thrilling performance. She looked 
calmly down, as if measuring the dis- 
tance, then turned and lightly retraced 
her steps down the small, white line, 
bowing and throwing kisses to right 
and left. 

It was over at last, and she stood 
with Ugo under the peaceful stars. The 
man’s bowed head rested on his breast, 
two large tears trickled over his fur- 








“Tt was my fault, all mine, 
Papette ; the cups were just alike, I got 
them myself—Bat, poor thirsty Bat, 
drained them both—but you were not 


rowed face. 


to blame. God knows I wish I could 
bear it all for you, Pep,” and Ugo moved 
a little nearer to the motionless figure. 

“ Arbuthmot knows just how it is ; 
he never believed for a moment that 
you were at fault; it was only coarse, 
rude fun, on his part,” the man con- 
tinued. There was no reply, and Ugo, 
bending tenderly, laid his great hand 
on the girl’s shoulder. She shrank 
from the touch, and turned her head 
away from the longing eyes that were 
fastened on her face. 

“It’s better so; I'm not sorry,” Pa- 
pette said, bitterly ; “but, oh! I wish— 
I wish I had not slept,” she sobbed, 
though her eyes were dry and_ hot. 
‘“* Perhaps he spoke and I did not hear, 
but I shall never know. I wonder what 
God makes such as we for?” 

Ugo’s heavy frame trembled with 
emotion. “Pep, dear, dear Pep, you 
know I love you! I've always loved 
you. I’ve lived for you and to help 
Bat. So many nights I’ve lain down 
under the stars, thinking there shall be 
no to-morrow for me; no more jibes 
and jokes at the crack of the master’s 
whip, no more stripes, or cap and bells ; 
I'll die with my face clean and looking 
up into God’s sky, if need be, by my 
own hand—and then, oh! then, Pep, 
I'd think of you; perhaps you’d want 
me; there would be something I could 
do to make it easier for you; perhaps, 
oh ! Papette, could it be, could you love 
me, could you marry me and go away 
from this awful life forever?” 

The man opened his arms and waited, 
while the moon lighted his sad face 
until it became transformed with love 
and longing. ‘Not now, Ugo; I must 
think ; forgive me, you’re so good, so 
patient, and you alone in all the world 
eared for Bat. I don’t forget, but not 
now, not just yet, if you love me, Ugo.” 

The clown let his hands fall slowly to 
his side—the glory faded from his face 
and he set his lips firmly together. 
They turned and walked slowly, silently 
back to the nearly deserted dressing- 
tent, and parted without a word. 

Papette’s dark face grew thin and 
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white, her large, soft eyes had a weary 
look, and her full red lips never parted 
with a smile save now and then when 
Andrén, the handsome Swede, blew her 
a careless kiss, as he entered the ring 
for one of his daring exhibitions on the 
trapeze. 

Ugo watched the girl with pathetic 
solicitude. He shielded her as much 
as possible from the taunting remarks 
and malicious insinuations which the 
circus folk were not careful to make in 
whispers. Bat’s sudden death while 
alone with his sister had aroused sus- 
picion which Papette’s cold and haughty 
demeanor had not tended to allay. The 
poor fellow guessed the bitter truth— 
Pep’s heart could never be his; it was 
Andrén’s, and the girl had nothing for 
him but gratitude. 

Once or twice when he had left the 
ring, amid shouts of laughter and 
hearty applause, for a breath of air and 
the touch of cool, damp grass on his 
beating head, he had caught a glimpse 
of Pep’s scarlet dress at the canvas door 
and heard the Swede’s low voice as he 
stood in the shadow close beside her. 
Sometimes he was sure that Papette 
was crying, and Andrén’s replies were 
short and angry. It was the last awful 
drop in Ugo’s cup that Pep was un- 
happy. 

She never gave him an opportun- 
ity to speak with her alone; she re- 
fused any small attention he might 
show her, and the man waited with sad 
constancy and all unconsciously for the 
end that was so near. 


It was at the close of a week’s en- 
gagement in one of the larger towns in 
Vermont. The large tent was packed 
with an enthusiastic audience, for Pa- 
pette’s strange story and her wonderful 
success in one or two variations she 
had recently made in her evening exhi- 
bitions had given her great popularity 
and fully established her reputation as 
an artiste. 

On this last night she had promised 
to throw aside her balancing pole, and 
to make the ascent of the rope with a 
slender wand, with which she would at- 
tempt some daring feats with the as- 
sistance of Andrén, the popular trapeze 
performer. 
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She was dressed in white, profusely 
decorated with gilt tinsel and small 
silver bells. She reached the apex of 
the tent and swung herself lightly down 
upon the bar at Andrén’s side. To- 
gether they went through their new 
and startling repertory ; poised at last 
upon the Swede’s strong hands, as he 
balanced himself upon the horizontal 
bar, she smiled upon the breathless 
srowd with all her old-time sweetness 
and charm; then climbing swiftly up 
from rope to rope, she stood once more 
just beneath the blazing circle of light 
at the very top of the tent. 

The silence was something one could 
almost feel, as in hushed expectation 
men, women, and children awaited Pa- 
pette’s next motion. She swayed a 
trifle, and a low murmur ran through 
the crowd. She bent her supple body 
and looked down into the large ring, 
quite empty now, except for Ugo, who 
stood with folded arms at the distant 
entrance ; she seemed to speak, and her 
face grew white and rigid—what could 
it mean ; was the girl ill or mad; why 
did no one go to her rescue? And 
then, like a flash of golden light, Pa- 
pette’s slender form came rushing 
through the air more swiftly than it 
seemed man ever moved before. 

The clown darted with uplifted arms 
to catch the flying figure, but no, it 
could not be! Ere one might think 
again the girl would be a broken heap 
upon the ground. 

Oh, strange, oh, miraculous power 
of love! is there aught you cannot do? 
Ugo’s arms were at last Pep’s cradle, 
and with her he loved better than life 
clasped to his heart he fell in the centre 
of the ring. 

It was Andrén who unlocked Ugo’s 
arms and carried the unconscious girl 
away from the tumult. Her face and 
head were badly cut, and both delicate 
arms were broken. Papette would never 
perform again ; she would never again 
be beautiful to look upon ; would An- 
drén love her now ? 

Ugo’s sad, patient face as they bore 
him into the air, and the stars looked 
pitifully down upon it, silent in death, 
wore a smile sweet and solemn. He 
had loved her all her life—he loved her 
unto the end. 
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ISAAC DISCOURSES ON VANITY 





By Charles Battell Loomis 


fin’ de wo’ds uv my tex. ‘“ Van’ty 

uv van'ties,” saiz de preacher ; 
“van'ty uv van’ties ;in dis worl all is 
van’ ty.” 

‘Pears like, my breddren, dat a preach- 
er who c’u’d mek up such a tex’ fo’a 
sermon as dat ’ar, ought to ’a’ had his 
name immoralized ; but we don’ know 
who he was an’ whar he come f'um, or 
whah he went to, or what was his re- 
nomination. But I don’ keer whever 
he was a Jew or a Baptis’, or a Mefodis’, 
or even a ’Piscopal, he hit de nail awn 
de haid when he said dem wo’ds. 

Now le’ me bring it home to youall. 
Does any uv you uns know a pusson 
who ain’t bustin’ wiv van’ty uv some 
so’t? Ef yo’ do, he wouldn’t know a 
watermillion ef he seed one, fo’ a man 
needs some kind uv conceit to be a man 
’*s much as he needs de blood in his 
veins. Why, dar it is! De doctors 
tells us we is a net-wo’k of veins, which 
accounts fo’ de vainness, de van’ty ! 

Dar was ol’ Deacon Cato Calhoun, 
who was so powehful ’umble. Wal, he 
was des stickin’ out wiv pride at his 
‘umbility. He was sutny de mos’ ’um- 
bles’ man dat I ever knowed, but he 
was dreffle proud of it. 

Den dey’s anudder man. I won't 
mention his name, but he gwine pass 
de plate pretty soon, an’ I hope youall 
‘ll be ready fo’ him. He’s de mos’ 
onsuccessful niggah dat I know, an’ 


Gin de wo in de Bible yo’ will 
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Fus’, 


he tried 
farmin’, an’ he wasn’ wuf goober shucks 


dat’s sayin’ a heap. 


at it. Den he tried wukkin’ in a sto’, 
an’ he los’ his job, inside’n a week. An’ 
den he tried mule teamin’, an’ druv de 
team in de river de fus’ dey, an’ so he 
quit dat. An’I axed him ef he wasn’t 
‘shamed to have so little haid fo’ busi- 
ness, an’ he sayd, ‘‘Law’ bless ye, no! 
Mos’ any fool kin succeed in business, 
but t’ain’t everyone kin fail in every- 
ting he teks up. As a failure I’m a 
big success, an’ I’m des’ nach’ly proud 
uv de fac’.” 

“Wan’ty uv van'ties.” Did yo’ ever 
know a man dat hadn’t no mo’ voice 
dan a guinea-hen wiv de grip, but he’d 
sing louder’n anyone else in church an’ 
tink a heap uv himself fo’ nawt hidin’ 
his light under a bushel ? 

I ain’t goin’ to speak ‘bout women ; 
fo’ van’ty—dat means woman. 

De mos’ reedikkerlus case uv van’ty 
dat I ever see, was a man dat was so 
everlastin’ly homely dat his frien’s wept 
whenever dey saw him, an’, my bred- 
dren an’ sisters, he was proud as Luficer 
’ca’se his mouf was’n as dawgawn homely 
as de res’ uv his face. 

Yes, my breddren, “all is van’ty in 
dis worl’,” but it’s a good t’ing it’s so, 
fo’ it’s a heap uv comfort to a man to 
laff at his neighbor fo’ bein’ proud uv 
somefin’ he hasn’ got, an’ to praise de 
Lawd dat he’s des’ about right hisself, 
as he stan’s. 


OF A BLACK ART 


By ‘‘ Sam Jobnsing”’ 


EADERS of Gopey’s Magazine 
R who have had the good fortune 

to live in this land for a period 
of forty years or more, are not likely to 
forget the enjoyment which was theirs, 
when, the opening “overture” having 
been finished and the first mild jokes 
cracked, the time came for the crucial 





test of the mental quality of the min- 
strel troup. Then it was that the Mid- 
dle Man, resplendent in his waistcoat of 
gorgeous hue, and prodigious as to his 
dignity, propounded the great conun- 
drum of the evening, in the following 
measured words : 

“Can you tell me, Brother Bones, 
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who was the strongest man that evah 
lived ?” 

To which the immediate answer was: 
“ Samson, ob cou’se, Sah.” 

With a pitying sigh at the dulness 
of his aids, the interlocutor shook his 
head, and put the question to Tambo, 
but with no better results than before ; 
and thus to each member of the old- 
time minstrel band in turn, the mighty 
conundrum passed, seeking a solution 
in vain. Then the great propounder 
of the show drew himself up to his ut- 
termost height and delivered himself as 
follows : 

“ No Sah—Samson wasn’t the strong- 
est man that evah lived.—Samson wasn’t 
the strongest man that evah lived.— 
Samson wasn’t the strongest man that 
evah lived.—Jonah was the strongest 
man that evah lived.—Jonah was the 
strongest man that evah lived !—Jonah 
was the strongest man that evah lived !— 
Because,— BECAUSE,— BECAUSE—Sah, 
—the Whale couldn’t hold him (with in- 
tense profundity) when he was down.” 

Silly, did you say? Perhaps it was ; 
but it was in harmony with the whole 
conception of the entertainment, it 
pleased the audience, it served to make 
merry a few moments of this mortal 
life which is ever full of care and per- 
plexity, even when at its best, and 
filled the passing hour with enjoyment. 
Then came more good conundrums, a 
jovial song or two, then more jokes, and 
a really touching ballad, well sung, and 
in touch with the tone of the times, 
and some really fine plantation banjo 
music with the always welcome bones 
and tambourine. And so, even to the 
end of the show, the fun, mirth and 
music continued, and at the close every- 
body went home, with a feeling that, no 
matter how comical or even absurd the 
whole entertainment might be, it was 
worth the price, and that every part in 
it had an especial merit of its own and 
was in accord with the general concep- 
tion of the whole. 

This was the minstrelsy of the days 
that are gone, and in it was naught that 
could harm or displease or affront that 
sense of consistency which must always 
exist in the mind of the public, if an 
institution is to find favor and endur- 
ing popularity. The stage was always 


set with becoming simplicity, the scen- 
ery generally a “down Souf” planta- 
tion, the minstrels were attired in a 
dress whose grotesqueness never sug- 
gested anything apart from the pur- 
pose of the show, the music was always 
true melody, and the songs—-humorous 
and serious—were well-written for their 
special purpose. In fine, the minstrelsy 
of the early days was Negro minstrelsy 
pure and simple. It adhered closely to 
its own field; it partook of no other 
kind of entertainment; it never tres- 
passed upon the province of the other 
forms of theatricals which “took the 
boards ;” and therefore, when one went 
to the minstrels he knew just what kind 
of a treat he was to have, and went with 
the preconceived notion that the enter- 
tainment would be Negro minstrelsy 
from beginning to end. Nor was he 
disappointed. 

And what of the minstrels of to-day ? 
For there are still troupes upon the 
stage, who assume to give the Negro 
minstrel show. Are they minstrels, or 
dramatic players, or acrobatic perform- 
ers, or vaudeville “artists ””"—or what ? 
It would be difficult to say. Let one 
attend the performance of a minstrel 
troup in this the year 1897, and what 
will he receive as entertainment? In 
the first place he will be greeted with 
an overture, but it will probably be the 
overture of the band—a brass band at 
that—and who ever heard of a Negro 
minstrel troupe playing brass instru- 
ments. The band is as liable to give 
its audience a selection from the latest 
French opera comique as anything else, 
or a few movements from Wagner, or 
the last new march by Schnitzernstein 
or some other German composer—Ne- 
gro minstrelsy indeed! ‘The music 
may be good, but it is not the kind of 
music that properly goes with a Negro 
minstrel entertainment, and the audi- 
ence feels it, though it be but vaguely. 
Then will come the troupe, dressed in 
garb that would put the famous coat of 
Joseph to blush, and armed with musi- 
cal weapons of which even the most in- 
ventive genius might doubt the possi- 
bility : cigar-box fiddles, tea-pot flutes. 
boot-leg bassoons, and every other queer 
device which can be made to assume 
the functions of a music-making ma- 
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chine, and with these, as regular instru- 
ments, the equipment of a full orches- 
tra. The banjo will be there too, it is 
true, and also the bones, but they have 
become mere accessories not really per- 
tinent to the show, while those who 
play them do so as star artists and in 
the modern way, and their playing does 
not smack at all of the minstrelsy of the 
time when minstrelsy meant Negro mu- 
sic and plantation simplicity of style. 

There will be a few jokes, too, and 
an occasional conundrum, placed where 
they will not be in the way of the spec- 
ial performances of the “talent,” and 
the songs will perhaps be fine but of 
the general concert-room type, and 
much too florid for the purpose of 
the entertainment. They will probably 
be not the songs of the slave and the 
swamp, the simple and the ignorant, 
but the latest popular variety-show bal- 
lads, and perhaps even imported from 
abroad at that. Then will follow a 
“‘ play,” generally of the “ continuous 
show ” style, and several exhibitions of 
athletic skill and other circus perform- 
ances, the whole winding up with a 
grand finale, in which there is no more 
suggestion of negro minstrelsy than 
there is of applied astronomy. Then 
the show is over. 

The facts seem to warrant the belief 
that the time has come for one of two 
things: either the revival of the real 
negro minstrel entertainment or the 
abolition of its hybrid descendant. 
What we are getting to-day certainly is 
not negro minstrelsy. The new min- 
strelsy is not in touch with that life 
which made the early minstrelsy possi- 
ble, and there is nothing in the con- 
dition of the negro of this day to war- 
rant the devising of a new minstrelsy 
which can properly take the place of 
the old. The old-time minstrelsy was 
always a compound of negro humor 
and fun, and that sadness which had its 
begetting in the fact that the negro was 
a slave. From the happy-hearted slave 
of the old South came the suggestion 
that gave birth to the humorous and 
grotesque phases of the early min- 
strelsy, and from the sadness of the 
graver side of slave life came the motive 
whence sprung such songs as the im- 
mortal “ Suwannee River,” “Old Black 
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the 
pathos of a poem is blended with the 
richness of a truly heart-compelling 


Joe,” and other ballads in which 


melody. Who has not felt, as did 
Thackeray, that there must be something 
peculiarly powerful in a song which, 
when sung by a minstrel, without blan- 
dishment of any sort or instrumental 
aid save that which a banjo could give 
when lightly thrummed, could move an 
audience to tears, as did the song of 
Stephen Foster when he first gave to 
an English audience, naturally cold and 
critical, his singing of ‘‘ The Old Folks 
at Home.” There is a life and beauty 
ina song like that which places it be- 
yond the pale of criticism, and gives it 
a lasting value as music, beyond the 
possibility of many of the greatest 
works of skilled composers. Does the 
modern minstrel give us such songs ? 
Or, if he occasionally does this, does 
he sing them as did Foster, when he 
moved his audience to tears? Are his 
surroundings in accord with his theme 
and his methods in touch with his sub- 
ject? It is doubtful. The minstrel 
who essays to graft upon a negro enter- 
tainment such ballads as “ Maggie Mur- 
phy’s Home,” and ‘The Sidewalks of 
New York,” is certainly upon strange 
waters and in the wrong kind of a boat, 
and will never be a help in the restora- 
tion of the institution which he pre- 
tends to serve. Modern minstrelsy 
must, sooner or later, either reflect the 
minstrelsy of the other days, or depart 
altogether from the stage. Let us 
have back the old, with its pure 
merriment and simplicity, its quaint 
and touching melodies, or let us aban- 
don the new and substitute something 
else. Possibly this would be the better 
course, since it is seldom that history 
repeats itself with profit. 

Old names there are which will long 
remain in the memory of the people of 
this generation—names not less deeply 
stamped upon the recollection than 
those of many who have been deemed 
great in the drama and tlie opera. 
Jovial souls, yet filled at times with that 
pathetic instinct which is the gift of all 
true artists, they gave to their genera- 
tion of that which was their best. Their 
humor was always of the cleanest and 
the brightest, their music ever true to 
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A Christie Minstrel Band 


the inspirations and the purposes of 
their themes, their work a thing of 
which they were always proud, and their 
professional duties matters which were 
zealously guarded. In other words, 
they believed in their mission and lived 
up to their belief which was that negro 
minstrelsy had its place and that that 
place was its own. In revery we recall 
them now, as memory brings them to 
the mental view ; Demster and Foster, 


Bryant and Birch, Christie and Wam- 
bold, and other lesser lights in this 
constellation of droll yet useful stars of 
the minstrelsy days that are gone; and, 
as we compare the work which they did 
with the efforts that their successors are 
making to amuse the public without 
plot, plan, or purpose, it is with a very 
natural feeling that we turn from the 
present and dwell with a pleasurable 
sadness on the better scenes of the past. 


MODES AND MANNERS OF SEVENTY YEARS 


By Grace E. Drew 


Third Paper 


1850-1860 


HE hoop or farthingale, it is said, 

never has had a real friend or ad- 

mirer. Yet, for over three hun- 
dred years, in spite of husbands and 
lovers who railed at its absurdities and 
inconveniences, and despite the warn- 
ings of the law and the appeals and 
threats of the clergy, it has been able 
to enforce itself periodically upon wom- 
en who dreaded and despised it. 

The farthingale, a variety of crino- 
line, first appeared in France about 
1530. It was known as the “shake- 
folds,” and in the beginning was no 
more than a stiffened pad. Later it be- 
came a cage of whalebone or metal wire. 


In 1700 it again came in, and revelled 
till near the close of the century, when 
once more it disappeared, and women 
took to wearing the least possible 
drapery over the smallest permissible 
quantity of lingerie. 

Such were the progenitors of the 
hoop, which, after half a hundred years’ 
quiescence, again enslaved womankind 
from about 1854 until near 1870. It 
is not possible to be exact in fashion 
dates, because modes do not change pre- 
cisely by the calendar, but by wave im- 
pulses, which science has not taught us 
the trick of reckoning. 

One of the facts repeatedly told of 
the 1854 revival of the hoop, is that the 
Empress Eugénie personally was re- 








Queen Louise, in Costume of the Beginning of the Century. 


sponsible for the readoption of the 
crinoline, and for the most personal of 
reasons. I have not heard the state- 
ment criticised, but the wide, wide 
world in taking up the fashion no 
doubt simply followed a_ beautiful 
leader. 

The inconveniences of the hoop are 
known. | For public and private annoy- 
ance no method of dressing has equalled 
the crinoline. In the late 50s and early 
60s it measured from twelve to fifteen 
feet in circumference. Balls and parties 
were arranged to accommodate so and 
so many crinolines. Dancing was inex- 
pressibly difficult ; carriages were not 
large enough to seat women ; doors were 
too narrow for them to pass through. 
Yet these trials were endured in the 
nineteenth century, and in the name of 
fashion, for nearly fifteen years, when 
the rhythmic reaction again set in, and 
skirts became so close to the figure that 
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the clergy had their violent 
say about such garments as 
revealed the form. 

I have heard of only one 
woman who did not wear 
hoops in the ’50s. Of course 
there were more, but they 
do not appear in the fash- 
ion-books, and it is a brave 
thing to confess to having 
been out of the style. The 
woman who admits it is my 
mother, but she told me 
about it privately. We were 
plain New England people, 
and for reasons of piety and 
economy, did not vary our 
garments with the fashions. 
This, my mother tells me, 
was an overwhelming grief 
to her. She being yet tied 
to the family’s apron- 
strings, could not, as girls 
do to-day, take her own 
money, go out, buy a hoop, 
and flounce it in the fam- 
ily’s face. There was noth- 
ing to do but suffer— noth- 
ing, that is, except to ar- 
‘range barrel-hoops beneath 
her skirts when her mother 
was not looking. But that 
satisfaction had its penal- 
ties, too, because my mother 
at such evil moments was in a terrible 
panic that her mother might catch her 
wearing the barrel-hoop, and mete out 
what she supposes she deserved in the 
way of punishment. 

Women’s love of fashionable dress 
seems not to be understood. No doubt, 
in this humanitarian age, parents and 
guardians of the public morals yet may 
come to deal kindly with it, as they are 
trying to deal with crime, upon the 
hypothesis that it is an inherited weak- 
ness rather than an original sin. 

Very beautiful fabrics, many of them 
muslins, were in use in the 50s, and lace 
for the decoration of evening dresses 
was in fine vogue. Previous to the 
frank adoption of crinoline in 1854 
ladies often wore at one time for bouf- 
fancy seven or more stiffly starched 
white petticoats. At this period ladies 
began wearing fringe-trimmed out-door 
mantles of velvet, satin, or silk. Head- 
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coverings were chiefly bonnet- 
‘| shaped. We have some pict- 

ures of them. To protect the 
a face from the sun, dreadful 
Y folding shades were attached 
p to the front of 55 bonnets. 
y They were called “ Uglies.” 
a Later, toward ’60, great, yield- 
, ing, flat leghorn hats came in. 
of Eugénie probably was respon- 
e sible for this mode. In the 
y way of a veil and a decoration, 
e a depth of figured lace was al- 
e lowed to fall from large hats. 
, These valances must have been 
d trying to the eyes, but as abom- 
r inations they seem to have es- 
7 caped the clergy. Some para- 
>, graphic mentions of matters in 
af 1854 are here reproduced from 
d Godey’s Lady’s Book. 
A= Carp WRITING.— We beg leave to 
Is call the attention of our lady friends 
n to the fact that written cards are now . 
D, more | fashionable than engraved ; 
* and, if they want a handsome pack 
| written, or linen marked in the most 
1- beautifully florid, or in a plain style, 
h- let them apply to Martha A. Torrey, 
r- S. W. corner of Filbert and Eigh- 
h teenth Street. 

1854 

PY FEMALE SHOEMAKERS. —It is 
at stated that in Washington some of 
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the most respectable 
women, married and 
single, engage in the 
shoemaking business 
as an agreeable pas- 
time, as well as from 
motives of economy. 
‘The gaiters that cost 
us three dollars at the 
stores,” writes a fe- 
male, ‘‘ cost us one 
day’s labor, and sixty 
cents for the best ma- 
terial bought at retail. 
One of us has made 
five pair of ladies’ gai- 
ters ina week. Many 
of us make shoes for 
ourselves, without 
neglecting other 
household duties. On 
Capitol Hill, alone, 
there are thirty ladies 
thus employed, and 
about two hundred in 
the city. We find it 
very easy to make two 
pair of children’s 
shoes in a day, and 
they cost here one dol- 
lar and twenty - five 
cents a pair.” 


We understand that many ladies in this city 
[Philadelphia] stitch and prepare their own 
gaiter boots, and have them made up by the 
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shoemaker, others again find out journeymen and comfort. 


and employ them. We 


least one to one and a half dollars are saved on 
one pair of boots. 


understand that at 






















LapIEs’ RIDING 
Boots. -- We are at 
pains to present our 
friends with every re- 
cherché article that 
-an contribute to their 
welfare ; for this pur- 
pose, we illustrate a 
pair of riding boots 
for ladies, which, in 
addition to their os- 
tensible purpose, are 
admirable for damp 
or muddy walking, 
especially in locations 
where vegetation ren- 
ders protection desir- 
able. They are made 
of patent leather, of 
a rich, lustrous black 
hue, the upper por- 
tion of fancy colored 
morocco, purple, ma- 
roon, or bronze, and 
bordered with silk 
galloon, furnished 
with neat tassels. Ex- 
cepting in their ele- 
gant proportions and 
ornamental appear- 
ance, they are essen- 
tially similar to the 


dress boots of the sterner sex, and we are grat- 
ified to observe this move in the right direction. 
This fashion is in accordance with sound sense 


Black patent-leather boots with pur- 


ple, maroon, or bronze uppers, borders 
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of yellow, and strings with tassels, ad- 
mirable for muddy walking! Hear and 
marvel, ye who condemn the compara- 
tively sensible out-door garments of 
women of to-day ! 


1860-1870. 


No dress fancy has appealed more to 
the common imagination than the linen 
under-sleeve of the *60s. 
To this day men speak 
tenderly of their moth- 
er’s white 
under-sleeve. 

It had a 





narrow cuff at 
the wrist, and 
a great white 
transparent pouf that ended 
above the elbow, where it 
was confined to the upper 
arm by a circular elastic. 
The dress-sleeves that partially covered 
those of linen beneath were of the flow- 
ing variety, low and close at the shoul- 
ders, wide and circular or pointed at 
the elbow. 

A lady’s treasury in under-sleeves in- 
dicated her refinement. The daintier 
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1864. 


these linens were, the more of hand- 
work they bore, by so much did the 
owner excel in gentility others less 
favored. There must be great boxes 
of these pretty wrist-beautifiers tucked 
one side, to reappear when fashion shall 
bid them. Linen under-sleeves were 
worn with all costumes except evening 
toilets. Fur-trimmed cloaks ended at 
the hand over white frills; so did silk 
gowns, and satin and velvet, of pink 
and blue and green, and what not. 
Toward 1865 linen half-sleeves disap- 
peared, and the wrist came to be cov- 
ered tightly by the cuff of the dress- 
sleeve, which now had become close 
from shoulder to hand. Very narrow 
white strips of stiffened linen, or tiny 
frillings of lace edge, primly finished 
the arm-covering at the wrist. Even- 
ing-gowns were made with bands for 
sleeves, to cover the top of the arm. 
The borders were continuations of the 
necks of the dresses, which were low 
and rounded to show the shoulders gen- 
erously. 

In 1864 short 
success. They were worn over 


dresses had a brief 
enor- 
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1864 


mous hoops, were trimmed perpendicu- 
larly at the hem with varying lengths 
of black velvet ribbons. There was a 
full overskirt with this gown, often of 
contrasting material, which was fes- 
tooned strangely at intervals. <A long 
cloth bodice, of jersey effect, decorated 
with more short lengths of velvet ribbon, 
had a wide belt with huge buckle. Shoes 
were laced and tasselled. Was it not 
at this time that the song about the 
girl with 

Tassels on her boots, 

The style of shoe that suits, 


was hummed and whistled popularly ? 
The chignon, a huge mound-shaped 
“bun,” was the style of hair-dressing 
that obtained with the short-skirted 
gown of 1864. And the hat was a flat- 
crowned round turban, with a great 
wing, which was worn tip-tilted toward 
the left ear. The front hair was 
“ frizzed.” 
But this rakish costume, indicating, 





apparently, a vio- 
lent reaction 
from close bon- 
nets, smooth 
hair- dressing of 
earlier modesty, 
soon yielded to 
one less frivo- 
lous, which again 
touched the 
ground. 

Hoop - skirts 
now began to 
pouf at the back, 
and as this ex- 
crescence grew, 
the circumference of the crinoline de- 
creased, Overskirts were draped in 
two long gathered lobes. These divis- 
ions were more and more puckered from 
year to year, until the hoop- bustle 
reached its greatest amplitude. While 
the tournure of this period was expand- 
ing, boot-heels were growing higher, 
and more difficult to stand upon. To 
walk without entangling her sharp 
heel in her wire petticoats was a diffi- 





cult thing for a woman of the ’60s to 
do. The Grecian bend grew out of the 
































Earrings, 1865. 


necessity. For years this unnatural, 
fashionable curvature, imposed by high 
heel and enormous tournure, was the 
hope of the woman of the world, the joy 
of the caricaturists. 

Long out-door mantles developed in 
the 60s. They were especially grace- 
ful, in an era not famous for elegance 
in line. These wraps were called bour- 
nous, after the Arab garment of the 
name which they 
resembled. Lace 
shawls, white and 
black, draped from 
shoulder to shoul- 
der, and falling to 
a point adown the 
back breadths of 
the trained bustle- 
gown that followed 
the short skirt of 
1864, were fashion- 
able features of 
warm-weather cos- 
tume. The elegance with which a lady 
arranged her shawl revealed her gentil- 
ity at once, to the knowing. 

Bonnets of the late 60s were so tiny, 
and the hair arrangement, with ball- 
shaped chignon and two curls, so com- 
plicated, it was impossible to wear head- 
coverings that fitted the crown of the 
head. They were secured, therefore, 
far forward, and one irreverent historian 
says it was only the tip of the nose that 
prevented the “pancake ” or “ monkey ” 
hat from falling. 

It was in 1865 that croquet became 
fashionable. This was the first out- 
door game 
of the time, 
I believe, 
which it was 
thought 
proper for 
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Earring and Brooch of Perforated Card, Rib- 
bon, and Beads, 1869. 





Hats of 1869 
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ladies to play. Re- 
quiring little muscu- 
lar exertion, and af- 
fording entertainment 
in the open air, the 
immense popularity of 
the sport is easily un- 
derstood—as readily as that its sedate- 
ness should have passed with unyield- 
ing skirts, and prim manners, to give 
way for the more 
exciting tennis of 
the ’80s, and again 
to the yet more en- 
joyable golf of the 
00s. Imagine a 
woman playing 
boisterous golf in 
a hoop-skirt ! Our 
fashions and man- 
“hers are so closely 
related, I wonder 
we do not think 
more about it. 
Gopey’s of 1865 has this paragraph 
about the charms of croquet—it seems 
to me that we care more to-day for fun 
than did those good folk of the ’50s and 
60s and later, with their constant harp- 
ings about one 
thing and anoth- 
er that contrib- 
uted to grace—: 





False Hair, 1869. 


CroquET.—A 
new and fashiona- 
ble amusement for 
the ladies may be 
found in the game 
of croquet, which is 
fast winning its way 
into favor and es- 
teem of all who 
make its acquaint- 
ance. It is a de- 
lightful game; it 
gives grace to the 
movements of the 
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1865. 


players ; it can be played on any little grass- 
plot, and the implements of the game are be- 
coming so cheap as to place them within the 
reach of all. Boys and girls, young men and 
maidens, and (as we do know), a good many 
older ones, find in it a most healthful and fas- 
cinating out-door recreation, 


With all their pretensions to propri- 
ety, they had in those days what may 
seem to some the silliest notions about 
common conduct. Flirtation of the 
most vapid sort was commonly indulged 
in by women who thought well of them- 
selves and stood enviably in the com- 
munity. Young women and men were 
concerned about postage-stamp and 
handkerchief flirtations. And Gopey’s, 
that model of decorum, says paragraph- 
ically upon an editorial page, in 1869 : 


Youna MEN Take Norice.—It is a fact, 
perhaps not generally known, but interesting 
to young men, that the solitary ringlet, which 
floats from so many waterfalls, is a notification 
on the part of the wearers that they are en- 
gaged. If it is extremely long, the wearer is 
supposed to be very desirous of getting spliced 
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1869. 


Some Instruments of Torture from the Hoop Skirt Period. 


at once; if only moderately long, it shows 
that only good offers will be entertained; an 
extremely short, meagre ringlet indicates that 
the wearer is very particular as to whom she 
accepts, 


Such was the coquetry of everyday 
life in a period when women could 
choose only between school-teaching, 
vocal and piano instructing, marrying 
whomsoever came along, or remaining 
an unblessed burden upon the family. 
The self-supporting, fun-loving woman 
of 1897 has no time nor inclination for 
old-fashioned amenities, which she pre- 
sumes to consider vulgarities. 


1870-1880 


An unlovely period of transition. I 
can find nothing that is meritorious in 
women’s clothing in this era. Bustles 
became preposterous, draperies were 
without grace or reason, the hair was 
piled after no known design. Skirts 
were worn trained in the streets, but- 
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tons were put on where buttons did not 
belong, hats were ill-shaped, bows of 
ribbon uncalled for. 

One negative virtue 1870-1880 should 
be accredited with—that of the disap- 
pearance of the hoop; forever as one 
hopes, and as it seems, since the efforts 
in 1893 and 1894 to revive it were for 
the first time in history, unsuccessful. 

Those who study this period with 
reference to the illustrations will notice 
the absurd toilets—things of “shreds 
and patches,” as Nanki-Poo said of 
another matter. Dress-skirt backs were 
the subjects of especial attention. Both 
before and after the downfall of the 
bustle, overlapping odds and ends of 
trimming covered these breadths, which 
moved with a peculiar swing that sug- 
gested the ‘ fish-tail,’ and provided 
that popular and appropriate name for 
the ugly mode. It was with 
difficulty, so tight were 
skirts in front at this pe- 
riod, that a lady could step 
into her carriage. Fashion, 
having lost her early cen- 
tury graciousness, after 
1837 went from one ex- 
treme to another, and each 
mode was a trifle worse 
than before. The impulse 
of the ’80s which sought to 
render every woman her 
own critic in esthetics, 
seemed for many years to 
make bad matters worse, 
and it is only in 1896- 
1897, with the balloon 
sleeve past, that we 
can speak of 
moderation in 
women’s toi- 
lets as an 
accom- 
plished 
fact. 

Lavish 1875. 
expenditure 
was a sin much condemned by moralists 
in the "70s. Gopey’s tells us in 1875: 

There is such extravagance now in all the 
accessories of the toilet that Garters in Paris 
are now made of cerise satin, fastened with a 
bow of Alencon lace. More modest ones are 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace. To what 
next extravagance will be carried, it is impos- 
sible to say in this fast age. 


















We laugh at such ideas of luxury in 
1875. Wewho know, or have read in the 
newspapers, that numbers of exemplary 
women have garters with diamonds and 
other precious stones upon them. Mere 
lace rosettes! What would they have 
said twenty years ago to gold-backed 
combs and hair-brushes that any proud 
jeweller to-day can show you at a mo- 
ment’s notice ? 


1880-1890 


Foreign art methods, with which our 
Centennial Exhibition first familiarized 
untravelled Americans, had an immedi- 
ate effect upon design in dress fabrics 
made in this country after 1876, as on 
results in porcelain and earthenware, 
and the arts in general. This esthetic 
mania, which attacked us nationally in 
the °80s, and developed 
sunflower and other 
strange worships, had es- 
pecial Chinese and Japan- 
ese phases. First attempts 
to reproduce Oriental ef- 
fects naturally were pro- 
ductive of grotesquery in 
dress material, which was 
\ eagerly accepted in devo- 

\ tion to the new require- 


a ments. 
ss That women’s costumes 
had been out of all art rea- 
son, ladies were told and 
convinced, and the.fact lay 
so heavily upon their souls 
that they grasped at all 
novelties proffered in the 
name of the esthetic. 
‘ven the fashion-writers 
of the day, usually our 
gravest historians, recog- 
nized the exaggeration of 
the modes. 

In August, 1880, we 
read that 


Although late in the season, there are con- 
stantly appearing new wash goods for sum- 
mer toilets, some of these with the most 
bizarre patterns in the Chinese and Japanese 
style, and in the brightest coloring, over dark 
or light grounds. Hieroglyphics, chimeras, 
flying dragons, impossible birds and fishes, 
are represented upon printed cambrics, per- 
cales, chintzes, linens, and the numerous 
other cotton goods new this season. 
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anese silk with waists of wool of a dark 
color. 

Startling parasols were a phase of 
young love of the picturesque in the 
80s. The Lady’s Book says: 


We, a few years ago, would have been 
shocked had any one proposed our carrying 
a red parasol or umbrella; now they are car- 
ried to a great extent, and do not even elicit a 
remark, 


One hybrid travelling costume is de- 
seribed as having a tight-fitting back, 
a loose front, and sleeves in the Chi- 
nese style. These sleeves were very 
wide, were turned back and faced with 
prune silk for ten inches. The cape 
was formed of five collars of graduated 
size, all trimmed with prune and red 
pipings. The material of the cloak it- 
self was thick twilled checked wool, 
“chined” with green and red. This 
cloak must have been a color-wonder 
for a voyage. 












Some readers may recall that while 
we were pursuing queer gods in the 
yay of Eastern ideals and fabrics, the 
same period also gave rise to the dot 
fad. Gopry’s says in 1880 there were 









Large dots, little dots, polka dots, Japanese 
dots, French dots, printed dots, brocaded 
dots, light dots, dark dots; dotted dresses, 
dotted mantles, plain fabrics trimmed with 
dotted ditto, and dotted fabrics trimmed with 
plain ones ; dots of every style and of every 
size ; dots for ever. 














It seems impossible that the new 
craving for the beautiful could have 
extended to actual sea-weed trimmings 
upon silk evening-gowns, but such ap- 
pears to have been the case. 









Seaweed, made up into bands, with headings 
and pendants, the color heightened and pos- 
itively dyed, is new for evening dresses, and * Bg % 
most light and pretty. ‘fe ra ee 
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The Japanese furore also broke out 
in the fashion of wearing skirts of Jap- 





















In the ’80s, too, there was an especial 
fancy for showy fans. 


Oriental taste is conspicuous in the feather 
fans ; peacock feathers, ostrich feathers, cock’s 
feathers, are all pressed into service, and the 
mounts are more or less elegant according as 
they are ivory, pearl or shell. The silk fans, 
painted with water colors by hand, are quite 
works of art in their way. Incroyable sub- 
jects are in vogue this season. The white os- 
trich feather fans are reserved exclusively for 
brides. 


Ah! the bride and her fan! Where 
in fashion’s kinetoscope is she to-day ? 
A figure, I believe, 
in unlamented his- 
tory. For our 
women have 
learned the secret 
of inner coolness 
with outer com- 
posure, and fan- 
ning may become 
a lost, as it is now 
in 1897, a little 
patronized, art. 

I must not for- 
get to mention the 
sash fashion of 
1880. 





For home wear, 
black dresses are 
brightened by quaint 
Japanese sashes that 
are made of white and 
cream-colored stuffs 
richly wrought on the 
ends with pale blue, 
green, red, and 
threads of gold or sil- 
ver. These are passed 
around the waist in- 
stead of a belt, and 
are tied in a looped 
bow on the left side, 
with the short ends of 
the embroidery fully 
displayed. Other 
sashes are made of surah silk, either dark 
red or peacock blue, and the ends terminate 
with spikes ; gilt spikes on red, silver spikes 
on blue. 


Oh, don’t you remember those spikes 
that we sewed to the ends of any part 
of the dress which came to a point? 
How dreadful we now think them! 
Barbarous in their shabby tinselling, 
unnecessary and undesirable in their 
pettiness. 
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“Pale blue,” a washed-out shade that 
we used to fancy was indicative of deli- 
cacy, also is a matter of vulgar history. 
It went out with the love of invalidism. 
To-day we have forget-me-not blues 
and turquoises, deep and faint “skies,” 
but nothing suggestive of encouraged 
pallor. Peacock blue, for dresses, like- 
wise is in disrepute. The popularity 
of the color was an accompaniment of 
the imported esthetic craze, and an at- 
tempt, perhaps, to imitate the Oriental 
use of this rich hue. But, after the 
American method that if a thing is 
worth having, you 
should have a lot 
of it, the color, by 
its aggressiveness 
when employed in 
large quantities, 
speedily wore out 
its welcome. 

A bit of peacock 
blue in a feather 
with the toning 
bronzes is a feast 
for the eye. I re- 
member, in the 
80s, having an en- 
tire dress of bright 
peacock blue, and 
that the long sur- 
tout tails were 
lined with bright 
yellow. I daresay 
I hoped to impress 
the neighbors with 
my  fashionable- 
ness, 

It was in the 
early ’80s that we 
wore those ankle- 
length side-plaited 
skirts which were 
so tight that they 
daily came un- 


plaited. Skimping folded overskirts 
with meagre bows at the back sur- 


mounted these skirts, which will go 
down in history as “clinging.” The 
jersey, which, in an era of tight sleeves, 
allowed us to move our arms, and com- 
pelled us to wear lead weights in its 
hem to keep it down, oftener than not, 
was the bodice that completed the 
“clinging” dress. Hair was indefinitely 
low at the back of the neck, Langtry 
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fashion. Bonnets were inverted bowls 
made of straw, with low trimming of 
feathers and flowers, tied under the 
chin. “Bangs” or forehead “fringe” 
had come in. Indeed, the reaction from 
the mania of the ’70s for false hair was 
so sharp, that it was not uncommon to 
see so-called advanced women with their 
locks shorn in boy fashion. The average 
feminine, however, compromised, as she 
usually does, with extremes in modes, 
and “banged” her crowning glory not 
fore and aft, only fore. It is interest- 
ing to note that there is no respect- 
ful name for so hideous a mode as the 
uncurled forehead fringe of the ’80s, 
which, so far as I know, is unique in 
woman’s dress annals. The invisible 
net for the front hair, which confined a 
curled fringe flatly to the brow, also 
marks this epoch. 

When kilt skirts with their entangling 
tapes were not worn in this period, other 
troublesomely narrow ones were, and 
nothing could be more absurd than the 
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mode in which trimming was strewn 
upon them. 

I make no further attempt to recon- 
cile the graceless dress decorations of 
this time with the kindling desire for 
the artistic, than to suggest that crudi- 
ties mark all first conscious art efforts. 

A drawing of 1880, page 298, shows 
variations of the fashion of making the 
skirt so tight, that the wearer can hard- 
ly step, and of using untold yards of 
trimming ‘every which way.” 

Evening dresses in the ’80s were made 
with square or V-shaped necks, and 
fairly high De’ Medici collars. They 
did not pay so much attention to physi- 
cal culture in the 80s as we do to-day, 
and the V design in dress-necks often, 
no doubt, was the kindest. 

It was between 1880 and 1890 that we 
wore ruchings—crépe lisse on Sunday, 
and the humble plaited cotton tourist 
style for other days—in the neck and 
sleeves of our house and street gowns. 
It was a task to change these little white 
frillings frequently, and with the advent 
of the tailor-made dress of 1890, we were 
glad to do without the becoming touch 
of whiteness at the wrists and throat, 
or to substitute spotless linen cuffs and 
collars, which were more easy to put on, 
and less costly. 

Dolmans, unbecoming and uncom- 
fortable, were worn with the sheath 
skirt. These garments were short, of- 

_tenest made from brocaded black velvet, 

and were fashioned in such a way that 
women’s arms were confined to their 
sides, and could be moved only from 
the elbows. Cuffs of otter or beaver 
emphasized the wrist line, and a length 
of fur bordered the dolman just below 
the waist, where the garment ended. 

The dolman lost fashion’s approval 
before 1890, but remained in the ward- 
robe for emergencies some time longer. 
I remember seeing Mrs. Potter Palmer 
in a dolman of scarlet brocaded velvet 
at the closing evening reception given 
to women at the World’s Fair in 1893. 
The night was cruelly cold, the Wom- 
an’s Building being unheated, and Mrs. 
Palmer probably chose this garment 
from her wardrobe as the snuggest and 

warmest, if not the most distinguished. 
Toward 1884 the tournure, or bustle, 
again came in. Skirts therefore grew 
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ampler, and cloaks began to lengthen. 
Many women wore small hoops for ¢ 
few seasons, but the size did not again 
become monstrous. 

In 1885 and later, women were wear- 
ing an ugly full apron-front drapery. 
It was an improvement, however, upon 
the purposeless ruffles and revers of 
1880. Toward the ’90s skirt decorations 
became perpendicular, which added to 
the apparent height and dignity of the 
wearers. 

Skirt panels of beading or choice 
fabric were in better style than ruffling. 
Occasionally, a slightly full sleeve, in 
place of the flesh-tight examples which 
marked the 80s, was seen before 1890. 
But, as one swallow does not make a 
summer, neither does a single pair of 
new-style sleeves prove that the mode 
has changed. 

Whatever offences against grace in 
costume belong to the period 1880- 
1890, to its credit is the charming tea- 
gown, that dress of long and yielding 
line and supple fabric. 

It is said that the nineteenth century 
so far is responsible for three really new 
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modes in women’s dressing ; the Mrs. 
Bloomer costume of 1848, the tea-gown 
of 1888, of which the Princess of Wales 
is said to be the originator, and the 
tailor-made coat and skirt which has 
been both common and proper since 
1890. 


1890-1900 


It is rather presumptuous, but not 
wholly so, to venture to forecast the cos- 
tume of 1900. Fashion is no respecter 
of years, but by rhythmic promptings, 
even her goings and comings are gov- 
erned. 

It is stated that we are living in these 
closing hours of the century at the rate 
of a year in a day; that we are going 
over in our thoughts, in our costumes, 
in the ten years between 1890 and 1900, 
the experiences of an ordinary century ; 
that the world in its spiral has pro- 
gressed to that point, or spot—spirals 
do not have points—where its people 
must become individualized in order to 
live under the new and more fine con- 
ditions. 

Mugh more of a similar nature is 
proclaimed about this and the coming 
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The Probable Costume of 1900 


(Portrait of Maria Paulovna, by Richter.) 


time. Whether the millennium is at 
hand, it is not fitting for a mere chroni- 
cler of manners and modes to predict. 
But in general survey attention 1s called 
to the reasonableness of present dress. 
Now that the over-large sleeve has gone, 
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there are no exaggerations in our cos- 
tume, unless the uncompromising re- 
former insists that the corset, however 
loose, is a fearful thing; which would 
be a bold statement to make, I be- 
lieve, because women have almost never 
dressed, without some support, how- 
ever slight, to the bust. Our 90 to ’97 
has seen tight lacing condemned by all 
women of the best standing; it has 
seen high-heeled shoes banished to the 
boudoir and the ball-room, and low- 
heeled ones to take their place for gen- 
eral wear. 

This period frowns upon such un- 
tamed art yearnings as distinguished 
the ’80s from any previous epoch under 
the sun. It is not enough in these 
latter days that a garment should be 
beautiful, even genuinely so, it must 
be fitted to its purpose. 

We have beheld strange doings in the 
mind and dress of woman since 1890. 
Strange, in the light of Fashion’s past 
power. Not only did we resist the 
threatened revival of the hoop-skirt in 
1893 and 1894, but we appear to be refus- 
ing the bustle, which was predicted for 
this winter, and which always follows in 
the wake of the circular crinoline. We 
do not ride horseback in stiffly starched 
white petticoats, as our grandmothers 
did, nor put on false hair (in unnecessary 
quantities), after the manner of women 
in the ’70s. Our hair-dressers endeavor 
to arrange nature’s crowning gift as 
simply as will harmonize with the oc- 
casion, and on lines to disclose the shape 
of the head. 

Simplicity in design, beauty in fabric, 
mark the newest modes, and the best 
in neither has been reached before we 
attain to such models as that of Louise 
of 1800 or these draperies of the beau- 
tiful Maria Paulovna. 








GRACE E. DREW 


AUTHOR OF “MODES AND MANNERS OF SEVENTY YEARS” 


Photograph by Davis & Sanford, New York See Editorial Notes, page 320. 
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Some New England Composers. 
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MUSIC IN AMERICA* 





XXII.—THE BOSTON COLONY 


By Rupert Hughes 


ously and studiously. In New York 

they take them fiercely, whimsically. 
Like most generalizations, this one has 
possibly more exceptions than inclu- 
sions. But it is convenient. 

It takes both good and bad to make 
up any ism, and there are certain things 
about Bostonism that are very hard for 
dislikers of codfish to comprehend or 
sympathize with. But as Bostonism re- 
turns the compliment to those that are 
Western and not gadic, there’s an end 
on’t. The upshot of the whole is that 
Boston has been, and is, the highest 
American representative of that much- 
abused term, culture. Of all the arts, 
music doubtless gets its highest favor. 

The aid Boston has been to American 
music is vital, and far outweighs that 
of any other city. That so magnificent 
an organization as its Symphony Or- 
chestra could be so popular, shows 
the solidity of its general art apprecia- 
tions. The orchestra has been remark- 
ably willing, too, to give that most 
down-trodden of creatures, the Ameri- 
an composer, a chance to be heard. 

Boston has been not only the revealer, 
but in a great measure the tutor, of 
American music. It has only recently 
been yielding in point of artistic popu- 
lation to the irresistible magnetism of 
the capital of the New World. It still 
holds a very large group of very excel- 
lent music-makers. Of those living in 
or near Boston, I have already pro- 
mulgated the abilities of John Knowles 
Paine, Arthur Foote, G. W. Chadwick, 

* This series began in the May, 1895, number. The 
musicians discussed have been Ethelbert Nevin, ‘Dudley 
Buck, E. A. MacDowell, Arthur Foote, C. B. Hawley 
and W. H. Neidlinger, The Cleveland Colony (Wilson G. 
Smith, Johann H. Beck, James H, Rogers, etc.), Bruno 
Oscar Klein, Horatio W. Parker, The Women Com- 
poeere A a — ieee. ee, ae etc.), G. 

; wick, J. K. Paine, W. W. Gilchrist, Edgar S. 
Kelley, H. W. Loomis, Gerrit Smith, G. W. Mars- 
ton and Frank Lynes, Harry Rowe Shelley, John Hyatt 
Brewer, Homer N. Bartlett, Charles Crozat Converse, 
and the New York Colony (Wm. Mason, A. R. Parsons, 
Victor Harris, etc.). Portraits, autographs in fac-simile, 


and examples of the music of the composers have been 
given. 


re Boston town folk take things seri- 


Margaret Ruthven Lang, Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, Frank Lynes, and some others. 
In discussing those remaining I follow 
my general rule of avoiding all attempt 
or pretence of arranging the composers 
in any fancied order of precedence. 

Fred. Field Bullard, Esq., is a writer 
with ideas and resources that give 
promise of a large future. His scholar- 
ship has not led him away from indi- 
viduality. He is especially likely to 
give unexpected turns of expression, 
little bits of programmism rather in- 
compatible with the ballad form most 
of his songs take. The chief fault with 
his work is the prevailing dulness of 
his harmonies. They have not felt the 
impressionistic revolt from the old bitu- 
minous school. He permits himself 
too many close chords deep in the bass, 
a possible memory from the classicists, 
particularly Beethoven. But the old 
piano gave a very different effect from 
the new, and a computation of the over- 
tones will explain the unpleasant grid- 
ing effect such chords give. But in 
partial compensation for this bleakuess 
is a fine ruggedness. 

Mr. Bullard was born at Boston, in 
1864. He studied chemistry at first, 
but the claims of music on his interest 
were too great, and in 1888 he went to 
Munich, where he studied with Josef 
Rheinberger. After four years of Eu- 
ropean life he returned to Boston, where 
he has attracted much attention as a 
teacher of harmony and counterpoint 
along rather original lines. 

Of his numerous published songs, 
“At Daybreak” shows a_ beautiful 
ferver of repression. “On the Way” 
is redeemed by a particularly stirring 
finish. In opus 8, “A Prayer” is be- 
gun in D minor and ended in D major, 
with a strong effect of sudden exaltation 
from gloom. ‘The Singer ” begins also 
in very sombre style with unusual 
and abrupt modulations, and ends in 
a bright major. “The Hermit” is like- 
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From ‘The Hymn of Pan,’ by Mr. Bullard 
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wise sombre, but is broad and deep. 
It uses a hint of “Old Hundredth ” 
in the accompaniment. 

Opus 11 couples two dramatic bal- 
lads. In this form of condensed drama 
is a too-little occupied field of compo- 
sition. To the composer potentially a 
writer of grand operas, but barred out 
by the absolute lack of opening here, 
this form should be especially attrac- 
tive. Such works as Schubert's “ Erl- 
King ” show what can be done. 

Mr. Bullard’s second dramatic ballad 
is written to a poor poem and a worse 
translation, and is of little moment alto- 
gether. But the first is of very real 
importance. It is a setting of Tenny- 
son's almost lurid melodrama in six 
stanzas, “The Sisters.” Mr. Bullard 
has, unwisely I should say, omitted the 
last stanza, but altogether his setting 
has caught the bitter mixture of love 
and hate, and has avoided claptrap 
climaxes most impressively, 

“In the Greenwood,” opus 14, is grace- 
ful, and “ A June Lullaby” has a charm- 
ing accompaniment of humming rain. 
Mr. Bullard has set some of Shelley’s lyr- 
ics for voice and harp, or piano, in opus 
17. “ From Dreams of Thee” gets a de- 
licious quaintness of accompaniment, 
and the “Hymn of Pan” shows a tre- 
mendous savagery and uncouthness with 
strange and stubborn harmonies. 

To my unregenerate mind such forms 
as fugue and canon, and almost the so- 
nata, have been so finished off by the 
older writers that a modern composer 
looks rather affected than effective 
strutting in such obsolete plumage. 
They almost never look spontaneous 
and sincere. But there are a few ex- 
ceptions, and Mr. Bullard’s three duets 
in canon form should be noted. He has 
chosen his words so happily and ex- 
pressed them so easily, and with such 
arch raillery, that the duets are deli- 
cious. 

Mr. Bullard has written some part- 
songs, of which “In the Merry Month 
of May” and “Her Scuttle Hat,” are 


worth mentioning. “O Stern Old 
Land” is another bathetic candidate 
for the national hymnship. But his 


“War Song of Gamelbar,” for male 
voices, is really a masterwork. Har- 
monists insist on so much closer compli- 
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ance with rules for smoothness in vocal 
compositions than in instrumental work, 
that the usual composer gives himself 
very little liberty here. Mr. Bullard, 
however, has found the right occasion 
for wild dissonances and has cared to 
use them. The effect is one of terrific 
power. This, his “Song of Pan” and 
“The Sisters,” give him a place apart 
from the rest of native song-writers. 

A writer of much grace and especial 
facility is Charles Dennée, Esq. Facility 
is one of the most dangerous gifts a 
creator can have. It tempts one to 
stop contented with a shallow fluency. 
Where Mr. Dennée has failed to be im- 
pressive this quality is chiefly to blame. 
His music is generally simple and has 
few meretricious ornaments, but he puts 
a garish cadenza into the midst of a 
piece called “Consolation,” and his 
“ Mazurka,” op. 6, is cheaply brilliant. . 
Opus 7 contains two pieces, of which 
“Je pense a toi” is good in its final pe- 
riod. His “ Danse Moderne,” op. 9, No. 
1, reads like asatire on the modern dance, 
and the “Serenade,” op. 10, is startlingly 
akin to Chopin’s famous Berceuse. In 
opus 12 four “ Bijoux ” make an extreme- 
ly simple and graceful cluster, includ- 
ing a brisk “Marche Turque” in the 
manner of Mozart’s and Beethoven’s alla 
turca’s. Among the six pieces that 
constitute opus 15, there is a delicious 
Bourrée, and the Russian Dance of op. 
16 is curious and interesting. ; 

Mr. Dennée’s 18th opus is to be 
heartily commended to teachers of 
beginners. It is a collection of ten 
short duets into “A Children’s Festi- 
val.” The pupil plays in some cases the 
primo and in others the secondo, and 
has passages of the minimum range and 
difficulty. The part played by the 
teacher, however, is elaborated, so that 
the effect of the whole is interesting 
and encouraging to the poor beginner. 

Op. 23 is a “Suite de Ballet ” with a 
“ Danse Humoristique ” of real humor. 
Op. 26 is a group of five études “ for 
the cultivation of style,” of which the 
“Tmpromptu ” is one of the most fasci- 
nating I know. Mr. Dennée has writ- 
ten a book on “ Progressive Technique.” 

The best thing he has done, in my 
estimation, is his “ Suite Moderne,” op. 
8. Here he forswears ultra-simplicity, 
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‘Three Roses Red,"’ a hitherto unpublished song by Mr. Norris 
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and his utterances grow more weighty. 
The “ Prélude ” develops a rather trite 
subject with much vigor ; the “ Novel- 
lette” is strong; the “Danse Orient- 
ale” is exceedingly interesting. There 
is a fiery Romanza of excellent psychol- 
ogy, and the Finale is a true climax, 
original, impetuous, and brave. 

Mr. Dennée has also written a few 
songs, a conventional “ Lullaby” that 
has reached a forty-fifth edition, and a 
‘aptivating scherzo song, ‘A Maiden’s 
Consistency.” 

A sonata for piano, a sonata for 
piano and violin (which has been much 
played), a suite for piano and ’cello, a 
suite for string orchestra, and a con- 
cert overture for full orchestra are still 
in manuscript, and I have not seen them ; 
nor have I seen his three comic operas 
or his burlesque, ‘The Merry-Go- 
Round,” for which he wrote the whole 
score in six days. Mr. Dennée is plan- 
ning a grand opera; which shows cour- 
age. He was born in Oswego, N. Y., 
September 1, 1863, and studied at the 
New England Conservatory, where for 
the last fourteen years he has been a 
teacher. He studied composition with 
the late Stephen A. Emery. The piano 
he studied with A. D. Turner. He has 
won success as a concert pianist, and in 
concerts of his own works. 

Another pupil of Emery’s was Homer 
A. Norris, Esq. Mr. Norris was born 
in Wayne, Me., and became an organist 
at an early age. His chief interest has 
been, however, in the theory of music, 
and he studied with G. W. Marston, F. 
W. Hale, and G. W. Chadwick, as well 
as Emery. In deciding upon foreign 
study he was inspired to choose France 
instead of Germany. This has given 
him a distinct place. 

I have always contended against meek 
discipleship in any school of art, and 
advocated for American music a sort of 
individualized cosmopolitanism as its 
only hope for a national worth. Now, 
with all reverence for German music, it 
has been too much inclined of late to 
domineer the rest of the world, espe- 
cially America. 

Mr. Norris has stepped out of the 
crowd flying to Munich and neighbor- 
ing places and profited by Parisian 
methods, which are in a high state of 
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perfection, and by his own ideas. Avoid- 
ing all possible technicalities, as these 
articles have been doing, I cannot dis- 
cuss here Mr. Norris’s splendid book on 
“Practical Harmony,” further than to 
hint that it has a novel method of dis- 
arming the bugaboo of altered chords 
of many of its notorious terrors. He 
also attacks the pedantry of music ‘ so 
constructed that it appeals to the eye 
rather than the ear—paper-work,” a 
most praiseworthy assault on what is 
possibly the heaviest incubus on inspi- 
ration. 

After studying in Paris for four years 
under Dubois, Godard, Guilmant and 
Gigout, he made his home in Boston, 
where he has since confined himself to 
the teaching of composition. 

As yet Mr. Norris has composed little, 
and that little is done on simple lines, 
but the simplicity is deep, and the 
harmonies, without being bizarre, are 
wonderfully mellow. 

His first song “Rock-a-bye, Baby,” he 
sold for twelve printed copies, and it is 
said to have had a larger sale than any 
cradle-song ever published in this coun- 
try. His song “Protestations ” is tender 
and has a violin obligato that is really 
more important than the voice purt. 
The song “Parting” is wild with pas- 
sion and bases a superb melody on a 
fitting harmonic structure. I consider 
“Twilight” one of the best American 
songs. It gets some unusual effects, 
with intervals of tenths and ninths, and 
shows a remarkable depth of emotion. 
“Jessie” is not of great consequence, 
except that where the text asks a ques- 
tion, the music gives a falling inflec- 
tion. “The Red Rose” is a bit cold 
and scholastic, but ‘“ Three Roses Red,” 
a manuscript song, is perfect with ten- 
derest pathos. Mr. Norris has written, 
also, a ‘‘ Romanza” for violin and piano, 
a work of much nobility. 

In the larger forms he has done a 
concert overture “Zoroaster” (which, 
judging from an outline, promises many 
striking effects), and a cantata, “ Nain,” 
which has the sin of over-repetition of 
words, but is otherwise marked with 
telling pathos and occasional outbursts 
of intensely dramatic feeling. 

One of the most prolific writers of 
American song is Clayton Johns, Esq. 
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He is almost always pleasing and pol- 
ished. While he is not at all revolu- 
tionary, he has a certain individuality 
of ease and lyric quality, without storm 
or stress of passion. Thus his setting 
of seven “ Wanderleider” by Uhland 
has all the spirit of the road except 
ruggedness ; the wanderer is almost ef- 
feminate. Compare Mr. Johns’s song 
“Marie ” with Jensen’s immortal treat- 
ment of the same poem, and you will 
see all the difference there is between a 
ballad and a lied, between Tosti and 
Franz. Where Jensen’s music is fore- 
boding and religious, Mr. Johns’s is 
dashing and shallow, and his postlude 
is trite and inconsistent, while Jensen’s 
is overpowering. 

American song-writers do not always 
fare so ill in comparison with great for- 
eign masters, however, and Mr. Johns’s 
setting of “ Du bist wie eine Blume” is 
extremely tender and sweet. Of course, 
all of these Bostonians have set this 
song to music, and I should call Mr. 
Johns’s version the best. 

Two of Mr. Johns’s best successes 
have been settings of Egyptian sub- 
jects : “ Were I a Prince Egyptian ” and 
Arlo Bates’s fine lyric, ‘No Lotus 
Flower on Ganges Borne.” The latter 
is a superb song of unusual fire, with a 
strong effect at the end, the voice ceas- 
ing at a deceptive cadence, while the 
accompaniment sweeps on to its destiny 
in the original key. He has alsofound 
a congenial subject in Austin Dobson’s 
“The Rose and the Gardener.” He 
gets for a moment far from its florid 
grace in “I Jooked within my Soul,” 
which has an unwonted bigness and is 
a genuine lied. 

In later years Mr. Johns’s songs have 
been brought out in little albums, very 
artistically got up, especially for music 
which has been heinously printed, as « 
rule, in this country. These albums in- 
clude three skilfully written “English 
Songs,” and three “ French Songs,” 
“Soupir” taking the form of melodic 
recitative. Opus 19 is a group of 
“Wonder Songs,” which interpret Oliver 
Herford’s quaint conceits capitally. 

Opus 20 collects nine songs, of which 
“ Princess Pretty Eyes ” is fascinatingly 
archaic. I am glad to see him setting 
two such remotely kindred spirits as 
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Herrick and Emily Dickinson. The 
latter has hardly been discovered by 
composers and the former is nowadays 
too much neglected, like his contem- 
porary, the composer, Henry Lawes. 

Mr. Johns has also written a few part- 
songs and some instrumental works, 
which maintain, possibly, a better aver- 
age of happiness than his songs. 

These show the same characteristics. 
His “ Valse ” is excellent, except for the 
fact that like most modern valses it 
rests content with complete disciple- 
ship of Chopin. A delightful “ Can- 
zone,” a happy “Promenade” and 
“Mazurka” are to be mentioned, and 
a number of pieces for violin and piano, 
among them a very finely built Inter- 
mezzo,.a Berceuse, a Romanza _ that 
should be highly effective, and a witty 
Scherzino. He has written for string 
orchestra a Berceuse and a Scherzino 
which I have not seen. 

Mr. Johns was born at New Castle, 
Del., November 24, 1857, of American 
parents. Though at first a student of 
architecture he gave this up for music, 
and studied at Boston under Wm. F. 
Apthorp, J. K. Paine, and W. H. Sher- 
wood, after which he went to Berlin, 
where he studied under Kiel, Grabau, 
Raif, and Franz Rummel. In 1884 he 
made Boston his home. 

Mr. Ernest Osgood Hiler has written 
some good music for the violin and a 
book of very happy songs for chil- 
dren, “‘ Cloud, Field, and Flower.” 

For convenience’ sake Mr. Jules Jor- 
dan can be included here, though his 
home is in the neighboring city of 
Providence. He was born at Willi- 
mantic, Conn., November 10, 1850, of co- 
lonial ancestry. Though chiefly inter- 
ested in oratorio singing, in which he 
has been prominent, he has written a 
number of songs, some of which have 
been very popular. The best of these 
are a rapturous “Love’s Philosophy,” a 
delicious and gossamery “ Dutch Lulla- 
by,” “An Old Song,” and “Stay By and 
Sing.” He has written some religious 
songs, part-songs, and three works for 
soli, chorus, and orchestra, “ Wind- 
Swept Wheat,” “ A Night Service,” and 
“ Barbara Frietchie,” also “Joel,” a dra- 
matic scene for soprano and orchestra, 
sung at the Worcester Musical Festival 
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by Mme. Nordica. These I have not 
seen, nor his romantic opera, ‘ Rip Van 
Winkle.” In June, 1895, Brown Uni- 
versity conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Music. Two albums of his 
songs are published. 

A writer of many religious solos and 
part-songs is Mr. E. W. Hanscom, who 
lives in Auburn, Me. He was born at 
Durham, in the same State, December 
28, 1848. He has made two extended 
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visits to London, Berlin, and Vienna 
for special study under eminent teach- 
ers, but has chiefly studied in Maine. 
Besides his sacred songs Mr. Hanscom 
has published little: a group of six 
songs, all written intelligently, the last 
the best; and an especially good lyric, 
“Go, Rose and in Her Golden Hair;” 
a very richly harmonized “ Lullaby,” 
with violin obligato, and two Christmas 
Songs, with violin obligatos. 


HOW THE SUN WAS MADE FOR THE TLASCALANS * 


By Jj. Lovering 


NCH, long before there was Man, 
when the earth only was and the 
beasts, there lived in Heaven a 

god Ometeuctl and his wife Omeci- 
huatl, and they had many sons, all of 
whom lived with their father and 
mother in Heaven. Now it was that 
Omecihuatl gave birth to a flint knife 
called Tecpatl. The other sons, seeing 
this strange thing happen, were very 
wroth, and seizing the knife, flung it 
out of Heaven with great force, flung 
it so far and hard that it fell to the 
earth, where it was shattered into one 
thousand six hundred pieces. Then 
behold, from each piece sprang a god, 
and the place where the knife fell was 
called Chicomoztoec, or, as it is, the 
Seven Caves. 

Now it was that these gods being 
alone on the earth—nor could they in 
anywise get back to Heaven—were lone- 
some, having naught to amuse them- 
selves and none to wait on them and 
minister to their needs, as should be ; 
for, being gods, it was not that they 
should toil. So, after taking council 
unong themselves, they sent their mes- 

*The Tlascalans, or Tlascaltecs, were one of the three 
independent Republics of the ‘’eo-Chichuinecs who 
occupied the plateau of Huitzilapan east of the valley of 
Anahuac (Mexico), and were one of the few tribes who 
successfully resisted the Aztec Federation. It was their 
ruier, the ‘* brave Tlascala,” who so ably assisted Cortez 
in his conquest of the Aztec Empire. Long considered 
(as were all American races) idolaters and sun-wor- 
shippers, their traditions prove that they believein one 
Supreme Being, who was so far removed from earth that 
he could be reached only through the offices of the lesser 
deities. The sun, moon, stars, earth, and waters, the 
winds, volcanoes, and in fact all nature’s marvels, were 


worshipped by them as servants and satellites of the 
Father of all. 


senger, Tlotli, the hawk, to pray their 
mother that they might make men for 
servants, as became gods of their de- 
gree. It was to their mother that they 
sent Tlotli, for it was with the gods 
then as with man now: to what the 
wife wishes will the wise husband say 
“yes.” Now it was that Omecihuatl was 
ashamed of her earth-born sons, and 
even like unto a woman derided them 
and misused them with harsh and bit- 
ter words, saying, “ Were you only as 
you should be, then were you with me 
and not grovelling on the face of the 
earth like beasts, having to serve your- 
selves like the earth-born. But since 
you are as you are, then it is my favor 
that you have servants each as many as 
he needs; and this is the manner in 
which you shall get them, this way and 
no other. Go beg of Mictlanteuctli, 
the Chief of the Lower World, a bone 
of the dead who are in his keeping, and 
after he has given you the bone you 
shall make sacrifice to it and sprinkle 
it with your own blood.” 

Then the one thousand six hundred 
gods took council and decided to send 
one of them, who was called Xolotl, to 
Mictlanteuctli as their mother had di- 
rected. And Xolotl went to the Chief 
of the Lower World, who grudgingly 
gave him a bone that was in length six 
feet. Now it was that Xolotl, who was 
in great fear, no sooner was given the 
bone than he turned and ran like the 
wind, forgetting to make the necessary 
prayer, as should be to the Chief of the 
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Lower World. This made Mictlan- 
teuctli very angry, and he pursued 
Xolotl fiercely. 

Now see how it was Xolotl fell, break- 
ing the bone into many pieces of un- 
equal bigness. But gathering all he 
could in his haste, he fled, making good 
his escape. 

Reaching earth once more he placed 
the fragments in a basin, calling the 
other one thousand five hundred and 
ninety-nine gods around him, so that 
all might draw blood from their bodies 
to sprinkle the fragments of bone. And 
they did so. 

Now it was that on the seventh day 
there came a movement in the basin, 
and therein lay a boy, and on the next 
day a girl was taken therefrom. 

Now these children, the boy and 
girl, were given to Xolotl to rear and 
bring up, teaching them all things they 
should know. And Xolotl fed them on 
the juice of the maguey, and they grew 
great in beauty and stature till they 
became full-formed man and woman ; 
and this man, whose name was Iztac- 
mixcautl, and this woman, whose name 
was Ilancueitl, were the father and 
mother of the present people of the 
earth, differing in size and color as did 
the many pieces of bone which Xolotl 
broke in his flight from the under 
world. 

Iztacmixcuatl and Ilancueitl had six 
sons born them, and they and their de- 
scendants and their masters, the one 
thousand six hundred gods, finding 
Jalisco unsuited for the habitation of 
gods, moved eastward, till, coming to a 
place they afterward named Teotihua- 
can, they built a great fire and assem- 
bled about it in solemn council ; for up 
to this time there had been no sun, and 
the earth was cold and chill in com- 
parison with Heaven, the home of their 
mother. 

Now it was that after much debate it 
was decided that one of their number 
should cast himself into the fire around 
which they sat, and that, as a reward 
for his bravery, he should be trans- 
formed into a sun that should warm 
them all with his rays. Then Nana- 
huatzin, the most fearless of all, gave a 
mighty leap and disappeared in the 
midst of the flames. Whereupon all 


the gods began to make bets and to 
wager whereabouts it was that the sun 
would appear, some saying here, some 
there, only one or two guessing the 
East; and for this the Heavens were 
angry, and it was decreed that all should 
die. 

Now it was that while all the other 
gods were making their bets, Tezcociz- 
tecatl, who was much loved of Nanahua- 
tzin and who loved him greatly as well, 
being of great sorrow at the loss of 
Nanahuatzin, sprang into the fire after 
him. 

Soon after this it was that in the 
East there rose not one but two suns, 
with the radiance of the fire so strong 
about them that not even the eyes of 
the gods might look on their faces. 
And these suns moved not, only lay on 
the horizon glaring fiercely. At this 
the gods, much alarmed, sent Tlotli, 
the hawk, with a message ordering the 
suns to go on their way. But Nana- 
huatzin sent back word, saying: “ You 
it was who sent me into the flames, and 
in revenge never shall I move till you 
are all slain.” 

Upon hearing this dreadful answer 
the gods shook with fear, and Xolotl, 
in the extremity of his despair, caught 
a rabbit by the heels and struck Tezco- 
ciztecatl across the face, crying, “ It is 
enough that we have one sun to threaten 
us.” And Tezcociztecatl’s light was 
dimmed and he became the Moon, 
across whose face to this day may be 
seen the smear of the rabbit. 

Now there was one among the gods 
who was called Citli, who was very 
brave. Then Citli, seeing that there 
was only one sun to fear, took bow and 
arrow, saying: “ Behold, I will rid us 
of this renegade brother who would 
have the world all to himself.” And 
Citli sent four arrows at the shining 
sun in quick succession. Now the first 
arrow the Sun avoided, but the others 
found lodgement in his body. This 
made the Sun very wroth. Seizing the 
last arrow he hurled it back so swiftly 
that before he could put arrow to bow 
again it had pierced Citli’s forehead. 

Then it was that all the remaining 
one thousand five hundred and ninety- 
seven gods, filled with a great fear and 
their hearts smothered in despair, de- 
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cided to die, and Xolotl was elected 
minister and killed them. Now Xolotl 
had no mind to die, so he transformed 
himself into many forms to escape the 
wrath of the Sun. Now when they were 
dead the Sun moved on across the sky, 
sending his rays searching for any that 
might have escaped; and, though he 
changed his shape many times, Xolotl 
was at last found in the form of a fish, 


and the Sun sent a dart against him, 
piercing him so that he died. There- 
fore it is that when the Sun retires at 
night Tezcociztecatl, as the Moon, comes 
out to watch for him. 

And thus it was how the Sun was set 
in the sky and the Moon ; and it is true, 
for our fathers’ fathers had it of their 
fathers, whose fathers had it written on 
the walls of the Trotl. 


THE CONVENTIONAL LIE 


A FAIRY TALE WITH A DEFINITE POINT 


By Walter Beverley Crane 


fiction there is a forest, and in that 
forest, many years ago, there dwelt 
a poor but truthful wood-cutter. 

He had a wife whose veracity was 
much questioned, and three sons who 
followed the usual calling of wood-cut- 
ters’ children—that is, they gathered 
fagots. 

The eldest boy had black hair, dark, 
piercing eyes, and sallow skin. His 
chief characteristic was that he always 
spoke the truth. 

The second had red hair, sandy com- 
plexion, and green eyes. This one 
never missed an opportunity to tell a 
lie. 

The third had wavy, golden hair, soft, 
rose-kissed cheeks, and deep blue eyes 
that laughed or cried with you as the 
oceasion seemed to require. 

One day, while these boys were en- 
gaged in the forest, their fairy god- 
mother, a hideous old woman whom 
they had never seen, approached them. 

To the eldest she said, “I’ve been 
told that Iam hideous. What do you 
say ?” 

‘You are hideous,” he replied. 

“Truthfully spoken, my son. You 
shall be the King of the Land of 
Truth.” 

When she came to the second, again 
she exclaimed, ‘“‘I’ve been told that I 
am hideous. What do you say?” 

“You are not hideous; you are very 
beautiful,” he replied. 


| a land known only to writers of 





“That is a lie, You 
King of Liars’ Land.” 

And when she had come to the third, 
for the third time she said, “I’ve been 
told that I am hideous. What do you 
say ?” 

His large eyes looked her over 
thoughtfully, and he slowly answered, 
“That, madam, is purely a question of 
taste. If it be true that you are hideous, 
the truth must be unpleasant to you. 
Unpleasant truths, when spoken, are in 
bad taste. Bad taste is worse than no 
taste, and is the sign of ignorance.” 


shall be the 


“ And what does your taste bid you 


say ?” she asked. 

‘My taste, such as it is, bids me say 
nothing. It prompts me to kiss you.” 

He did kiss her, and a smile lit up 
her hideous old face as she exclaimed, 
“You have spoken with tact, and have 
acted gallantly. You shall be the King 
of the Land of Tact.” 

Then she smote a tree with her wand, 
and three pages appeared, each leading 
a beautifully equipped charger. 

With a wave of her hand the coarse 
shirts and leathern breeches of the boys 
were changed to kingly raiment. Then 
the three young Kings mounted their 
horses, and, drawing their swords, sa- 
luted their godmother, who had been 
transformed into a wonderfully beauti- 
ful young woman, who cried out, in a 
voice clear and sweet, “Ride forth, O 
Kings, to your Kingdoms, and make of 
them what you may !” 
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Again they saluted; but a pillar of 
mist shot with gold, changing from 
gray to rose and from rose to gray, was 
all that remained to mark the spot 
where their godmother had _ stood ; 
and when this had faded out of sight 
they rode in different directions. 


Now when each king had settled him- 
self comfortably in his palace he began 
to think of taking a wife; and of all 
the young women in the world there 
was none so beautiful, so gracious, and 
so lovable as the Princess Grace, the 
daughter of good old King Convention- 
ality. 

It was not strange, therefore, that the 
three young kings journeyed to the land 
of Conventionality to seek her hand in 
marriage. 

And when the King of Tact saw that 
his brothers had also come he was 
much worried, for his kingdom was 
small and little known, compared to 
the powerful kingdoms of Truth and 
Liars’ Land. But he went with his 
brothers before the King (who, as a 
matter of fact, was very unconvention- 
al), and they explained their mission. 

“My daughter,” said the great King, 
“is the pearl of the universe. I do not 
want to lose her, but I realize that she 
must some time wed. I shall not urge, 
nor shall I restrain, her in the choice of 
a husband ; but, in order that she may 
not be prejudiced by appearances, I 
shall have her blindfolded and led here. 
Each of you shall speak to her in turn, 
aud he who impresses her the most fa- 
vorably, him will I permit to woo and 
win my daughter, if he can.” 

Accordingly the Princess was led in, 
and the King of Truth, being the eld- 
est, spoke first. His voice was loud, 
harsh, and so disagreeably confident 
that the Princess was not pleasantly 
impressed. 


Then spake the King of Liars. His 
voice was rich, oily, persuasive ; but, 
alas! the reputation of that voice had 
spread beyond the land of Liars, even 
into the land of Conventionality, even 
to the ears of beautiful Grace, and 
she was amused rather than pleased by 
his suit. 

It was now the turn of the youngest 
brother, the King of Tact. His voice 
was low, sweet, and earnest, and his 
words were like delicious music. Grace 
had heard that voice before in her 
dreams. It charmed her, and as he 
spoke her cheeks flushed. and paled by 
turns. 

“ My father,” she said. 

‘Speak, child,” he answered. 

“TI prefer that the King who spoke 
last be allowed to press his suit.” 

At this the Kings of Truth and Liars’ 
Land withdrew to the nearest tavern, 
where they drank much wine, for they 
were jealous and sick at heart. 

And then they returned to their king- 
doms, which soon fell to pieces—the one 
from too strict an adherence to truth, 
the other from zealousness in lying. 

Their people are now scattered all 
over the earth. 

The Kine of Tact remained, and, 
needless tosay, won the Princess, whom 
he married and carried off with due 
pomp to the land where sweet-scented 
breezes ever murmur the motive of Lo- 
hengrin. There they have reigned many 
years in happiness and beloved by all. 

And a son was born, whom the peo- 
ple called Prince Charming, for from 
his mother he inherited grace and con- 
ventionality, and from his father he in- 
herited tact. 

It was he who invented the Conven- 
tional Lie—not so much for the pur- 
pose of intentional deception as for 
the purpose of draping the naked, and 
sometimes shocking, goddess Truth. 























THE NEW ENGLAND OF MISS WILKINS * 


To the foreigner, all Americans are alike, 
and the national type is very distinct. To us, 
however, a really typical character would be 
very hard to describe, and it would be so 
amended by sectional differences that nothing 
definite would be left. 

To one of the Latin races the stern and rock- 
bound New Engtand, with its still more stern 
and hide-bound people, as Miss Mary E. Wil- 
kins describes them, would be an alien civili- 
zition indeed. But it is almost as strange 
and foreign to us that have been reared in 
other sections of this enormous country. 
There is possibly no nation holding its vari- 
ous parts together by peaceful agreement on 
one policy of which this is so true. The Ro- 
mans, by force of arms, linked into external 
empire Franks, Jews, and Carthaginians, 
The United States, by prestige of democracy, 
binds into one body Virginians, Kansans, and 
Bostonians ! 

Yet it is to be noted that the qualities that 
differentiate the peoples of our nation are 
chiefly those psychological subtleties that 
most interest and best employ the fiction 
writer. 

By identifying himself with one specialty a 
person can often get almost a monopoly of 
the public favor on this point. So a writer 
can by a certain special knowledge and ex- 
ploitation of some field atone for a considera- 
ble lack of abstruser qualities of art, and be 
accounted great rather for his matter than for 
his manner. The fundamental literary sec- 
tionalism of the country is greatly appreciated 
to-day, and much capital is made of it. 

In estimating the works of Miss Wilkins, 
her distinction as the--if not the discoverer, 
the chief literary developer of New England 
village and country life—this distinction must 
be at the same time credited and discounted. 


*A HumBLeE RoMANCE, and Other Stories. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

A New ENGLAND Nun, and Other Stories. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

Youne Lucretia, and Other Stories. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25 

JANE FieLtp. A Novel. Illustrated, Cloth, $1.25. 

PEMBROKE. A Novel. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 

GILEs CoREY, YEOMAN. A Play. Illustrated. Cloth, 
50 cents, 

Mapeton. A Novel. Cloth, $1.25. 

All by Mary E. Wilkins. (Published by Harper & 
Bros., New York.) 


It is certainly true that when one thinks of 
New England fiction, one thinks of Miss Wil- 
kins. Earlier writers have drawn upon the 
section more or less for characters and scenes, 
but Miss Wilkins has dived so much deeper 
into its heart and written studies so much 
more exclusive and typical, that she has made 
New England quite her own. 

Next to the wonder of the life itself the 
most striking thing about these stories to us 
foreigners—in Boston they think of us as bar- 
barians—is Miss Wilkins’s own attitude to the 
life she writes about. It may all be a pose as- 
sumed for very legitimate and artistic pur- 
poses ; but this I cannot for a moment be- 
lieve. Miss Wilkins realizes, evidently, most 
of the curiousness of the creeds and deeds of 
her subjects, but it is much as one acknowl- 
edges, only half deprecatingly and quite lov- 
ingly, certain of his own eccentricities that he 
knows other people think of as glaring faults. 
So Miss Wilkins deploys her characters across 
their barren stage with never a sign of horror 
ut their cruelties or of protest against their re- 
ligious disapproval of most of the joys and 
beauties of the world, especially the physical 
world. Her stories are not only written about, 
but written in, New Englandism. She neither 
patronizes nor Barnumizes her people. She 
makes you unusually well acquainted with 
them, and leaves you to your own conclu- 
sions. 

What is New Englandism ? It is, of course, 
a mixture of goods and bads ; it is a develop- 
ment of many things that are latent in almost 
every human organism. It is often vague, 
and has many contradictions and exceptions. 
It is often quite lost in the attritions of city 
life. Yet what Plato would call New Ene- 
land-ness is a very distinct quality. It gets its 
origin, of course, in the old Puritanic idea. The 
Puritan was a speciai scorn of Shakespeare's 
and other Elizabethans’, and has always been 
. torment to creative artists. He is a more or 
less modified disciple of the medieval creeds 
of the eternal war between the spirit and the 
five senses, and of the necessity of crucifying 
the flesh. As the horribly misguided zealots 
of the Dark Ages made it a business to de- 
nounce the esthetics and the mirth of life, so 
the Puritan sought to swaddle human society 
incrape. The Synod of 842 that practically 
forbade painting and sculpture was in its es- 
sence Puritanic. It was Puritanism § that 
cursed all festivals and popular merrymaking, 
and by its lugubrious persecutions made the 
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extreme licentiousness and triviality of a 
Charles II. almost justifiable. It is Puritan- 
ism that hates dancing and feasting, hilarious 
laughter, bright costumery, the drama, secu- 
lar music, undraped art ; that makes the Sab- 
bath a day of gloom—a day when driving a 
horse except to church, or riding a bicycle, or 
reading a novel is an insult to heaven. Puri- 
tanism is the religion of Don’t ! It is the other 
extreme of every reaction against vice, and it 
is an equally hateful extreme. Joy must be 
apologized for. Each man is not merely his 
brother’s keeper, these solemn and minute 
meddlers believe, but his brother’s judge, mas- 
ter, and castigator as well. It was Puritanism 
that hanged witches, committed gossip, ostra- 
cism, robbery, confiscation, inquisition, mur- 
der, almost all wickednesses, prayerfully, with 
personal religious beliefs as the more or less 
sincere cause and the final tribunal. Since the 
beginning of history, Puritanism has been the 
slanderer and the enemy of religious, artistic, 
philosophical liberty and of the general pursuit 
of happiness. 

This is, of course, the bad side of the Puri- 
tans. In following out their unnatural ideals 
they show frequently a sublime heroism, fidel- 
ity, and self-abnegation, and a noble preference 
of the abstract over the concrete. And, Heaven 
be praised, they are, after all, but human and 
are constantly backsliding into mercy and 
warmth of heart. 

Miss Wilkins shows their ideas most vividly, 
and shows their evolution into a race whose 
creeds have become imbedded into the very 
desires of their souls. She gives, what is to 
me, the key to all Puritanism, when in 
‘*Madelon,” Lot Gordon says to his brother, 
“You don’t want to do what you want to.” 
They have made the desire of the soul a thing 
always to be treated with suspicion and preju- 
dice. In their frantic criticism of the minutize 
of life, they offend the greater duties of beau- 
tifying, cheering, and softening the native 
barbarism of man with man. 

Deborah in ‘‘ Pembroke,’ a mother whose 
fanatic determination to keep her home vir- 
tuous, led her to bully her amiable, weak 
husband, drive her stubborn elder son from 
home, turn out of doors to freeze the daughter 
whose fall was due to the bleakness of home 
without her forbidden lover; and beat the 
dying child she had kept from all joy—this 
mother could wash all her windows the after- 
noon her first-born child died. She was surely 
as ghastly a fiend as the licentious, blood- 
thirsty Medea of a civilization quite as ripe. 
And yet she had her good impulses. It was 
her creed that was chiefly to blame. 

Indeed the creed of New Englandism is its 
chief fault. New England children (as Miss 
Wilkins shows in her study of them in 
‘* Young Lucretia and Other Stories’’) are 
born with the natures of other human beings ; 
but under the thumb-screw repression of their 
elders, they grow harder and harder till, in 
maturity, they stand ready to inflict upon the 
next generation all that their own youth suf- 
fered. 

Young men jove and tempt, and young 


women love and fall in New England, as else- 
where. Rose Berry, of Pembroke, had all the 
tendencies of a Camille, but fortunately lacked 
opportunity. Rebecca Thayer, however, was 
driven by the same barren life into too strong 
temptation. 

In New England, thrift and cleanliness are 
a very near next indeed to godliness. The ne- 
cessities of the climate account for their origin, 
but they have grown away from the means 
and the necessities of life almost into the end 
and the luxury of existence. Amanda, ‘‘ Jane 
Field’s” friend had a cat that would not drink 
out of an unwashed saucer ; and Amanda her- 
self cut holes in her stockings that she might 
have the bliss of darning them! It is this 
Penelope-work, which prepares for the com- 
ing of nobody and nothing, but just slaves on 
grimly for the pure pride of slaving on grimly, 
that makes a butterfly fashion-life almost more 
commendable, 

Miss Wilkins says of one of her finely va- 
tied, yet closely related, gallery of women: 
‘*She was too thoroughly a New England 
woman to play softening lights over the steel 
of her character.” 

Jane Field is a wonderful type of this spirit. 
She sacrifices herself utterly to her daughter’s 
welfare, and does it with a brutal ungracious- 
ness resembling hostility. She does a great 
wrong as scrupulously as she can, and hangs 
on to her purpose till her reason gives way. 
Only that can shake the resolution of a wom- 
an the Spartans would have gloried in. She 
and Deborah Thayer are characters George 
Eliot might have been proud to delineate so 
vividly. 

Love-making in New England is so curious 
as to be almost an exotic. The men there are 
shy and patient, and the women outnumber 
them and excel even them in patience. When 
couples marry there, if indeed they marry at 
all, it is likely to be under unusual circum- 
stances. Rebecca Thayer’s marriage was un- 
typical. Louisa Ellis’s escape from marriage 

yas more typical; her courting was so long 
that she feared the experiment of a change 
from her cosey spinsterhood, and gently broke 
off her engagement after it had lasted fifteen 
years. Intheshort story, ‘lwo Old Lovers,” 
Maria Brewster’s devoted lover calls every 
Sunday evening for twenty-five years. She 
keeps her wedding-dress for years and years 
in anticipation of a proposal. When David 
dies at the age of seventy his last words are, 
“T allers meant to—have asked you—to— 
marry me.” Somewhat similarly Richard 
Alger, of Pembroke, calls on Sylvia Crane 
for eighteen years, takes umbrage at her un- 
avoidable delay in getting home one Sunday 
night, and never addresses her again till he 
sees her driven past to the poor-house, when 
his love overcomes his worse than mulish ob- 
stinacy. Barney Thayer, Deborah’s son, 
quarrels with the father of his betrothed, 
quarrels with his mother on that account, and 
lives apart, neglecting sweetheart and home 
for years, with a self-adulation that would be 
called supreme caddishness if it were not so 
horrible. 
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The women of Miss Wilkins’s New Eng- 
land have lovable instincts and a fine inde- 
pendence, but they are put under weights 
of repression almost as palpable as those that 
tortured Giles Corey to death. So Sylvia 
Crane was ‘‘trained to regard love as one of 
the most secret of the laws of nature, to be 
concealed with shamefaced air, even from her- 
self.’ Otempora! O mores! 

The women there indulge little in furbe- 
lows, though one black silk dress is necessary 
to respectability. The woman that bought a 
marble ‘‘image”’ for her yard never dared 
to tell just how much it cost, and apologized 
for its bare neck and arms. The only thing 
these people are ostentatious about is their in- 
ostentation. 

While Miss Wilkins yields too often to the 
besetting realistic sin of thinking ‘* Whatever 
is, is Literature,” and the inconsequential 
usurps too much room, her stories are not es- 
pecially long. Yet there is too much dialogue 
for the little action. The action, however, ts 
not without occasional approaches to drama- 
tics; for, as Miss Wilkins says, ‘‘A New 
England nature has a floodgate, and the power 
which it releases is an accumulation.” But 
the events, except those in the life of the trop- 
ical Madelon, and the eloquent tragedy of 
Giles Corey are kept fitly quiet. Implausi- 
bility is extremely rare. 

The fundamental New Englandism of Miss 
Wilkins transpires in her style, especially in 
the finesses of prudery that mark that region 
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where ‘‘ Good-evening !” is thought a decent- 
er farewell to a young woman than ‘* Good- 
night!” Though she usually spells her pro- 
fanity out and avoids the cant of dashes, she 
will say, ‘‘retire” for ‘go to bed:” and 
‘* limbs,” when she refers most unambiguously 
to ‘‘ legs.” The words ‘ figure,” ‘‘ develop- 
ment,” and ‘‘ shoulders,” are the final limits 
of physical description. She even speaks of a 
‘‘bear”’ in a china shop! a tribute to that 
prurient modesty that used tosay “ gentleman 
cow ”’ for ‘*‘ bull.” 

Miss Wilkins also uses the words “‘ nice” 
and ‘‘aggravation,” in their colloquial in- 
stead of their correct meanings, She prefers 
“gotten” and cleaves her infinitives. She uses 
‘‘if—was” for ‘‘if—were,” in clauses con- 
trary to fact, and manages her ‘‘ which’s”’ 
rather stiffly as: ‘‘ Jane Field was only too 
glad to give her all for which she asked or 
hinted ” (p. 246). But otherwise her style is 
correct and congenial to its matter. Though 
she puts in here and there little touches of 
most exquisite art, she could not strictly be 
called a superior stylist. Her earlier stories 
are almost crude, and her growth in facility 
and polish is very easy to trace. 

Her great power lies in her grasp, rather 
than in her expression, of a wonderful con- 
ception of the elements of New Englandism. 
Her sympathy with the life, her eye for its 
picturesque features, and her vivid presenta- 
tion of it, give her a niche all her own in 
American letters, CHELIFER. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tue AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. Being an 
Introduction to the Study of the Govern- 
ment and Institutions of the United States. 
By James Bryce. Abridged edition. Cloth, 
$1.75. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) 


As a sober study of our national institutions 
by an Englishman able to see over his native 
insularity, this book is almost unique. In- 
deed, though written by a foreigner, it is 
probably the best work of its sort to be had 
for native instruction. The present edition 
in one volume is prepared especially for col- 
leges and high schools, but will be found 
highly acceptable as well to those that cannot 
have it unabridged. 


Tue Poetica, Works oF ROBERT Brown- 
ING. With portraits. In two volumes. 
Globe edition. Cloth, $3.50. (The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York.) ‘i 


The glorious thing, the sure thing, about 
Browning, is that, even if you throw out 
everything his bitterest critics have yelled 
‘* Obscure !” upon, you will yet have a very 
large body of poetry whose claim to supreme 
homage is indestructible. To those who are 
willing to do a little mining for nuggets of pure 
gold, all of his work is a pay-streak. Every- 
one should own Browning’s works, and the 
Globe edition is complete, well-printed, well- 
indexed, and well worth its price. 


THE SEcoND MapAmMe. A Memoir of Eliz- 
abeth Charlotte, Duchesse d’Orleans. By 
M. Louise McLaughlin. Cloth, $1.25. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y.) 

The second wife of the brother of Louis 
XIV. made a strange figure at the licentious 
French court, with her severe ideals and her 
haughty isolation. She spent much of her 
self-enforced seclusion in keeping up a volu- 
minous correspondence. Under the hand of 
an intelligent translator and commentator, 
this correspondence makes a curious history of 
the seamy side of court-life. 

A GENERAL FREIGH? AND PASSENGER Post. 
By James Lewis Cowles. Questions of the 
Day. Cloth, 75 cents. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.) 

The author imputes most of the evils of the 
present railroad system to private ownership, 
and argues acutely for their absorption into 
government control. — 


A MATTER OF TEMPERAMENT. By E. Ire- 
nus Stevenson. Cloth, $1 ; paper, 50 cents. 
(American Publishers’ Corporation, New 
York.) 

The problem of music and morals is the 
problem of this story. The author takes the 
attitude of Tolstoi in his ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata,” 
that music can exert an evil influence. The 
evil-doer, however, is rather a musician than 
music. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE Surp’s ComMpaANy AND OTHER SEA 
PeorLe. By J. D. Jerrold Kelley, Lieu- 
tenant-Commander U. 8. N. Profusely il- 
lustrated. Cloth, $1.50. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 

So full a knowledge of the sea and so 
pleasant a style are rare collaborators. Since 
the author glorifies contemporary seamanship 
against the cry that seamanship is a lost art, 
and since he shows delightfully how the old 
art has been evolved through steam into a 
still more cunning craft, his book is most 
grateful. It takes the form of a group of 
essays on details of sea-life in times of peace, 
and these are written with such culture and 
enthusiasm as to be veritable bits of fine art. 
A Selection of 


Made by J. W. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


TuHrovucH Love 'ro Liacut. 
Songs of Good Courage. 
and A. H. Chadwick. 
(Joseph Knight Co., Boston.) 

Such an anthology was an inspiration to its 
gatherers, and is to its readers an inspiration. 
The book has especial worth from the fact 
that most of the poets represented are modern 
and the poems not in every library. 


THE Mistress OF Brak Farm. A Novel. 
By Rosa Nouchette Carey. Cloth, $1.25. 
i B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 

Miss Carey has built up a eléentéle of her 
own, and the announcement of a new work by 
her is sufficient to satisfy them of its nature. 
“The Mistress of Brae Farm” is a tender- 
hearted young woman who has struggles 
enough in managing her farm and her love- 
affairs. 

ENGLISH Prose: Selections, with Critical In- 
troductions by Various Writers and Gen- 
cral Introductions to Each Period. Edited 
by Henry Craik. Vol. v., Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 771 pp., cloth, $1.10. (The Macmillan 
Cox, N,. ¥.) 

The chief value of this now standard series 
has been in its Critical Introductions, careful 
estimates by the foremost English critics. 
The attempt to compress really representative 
selections of the prose of a century into an 
ordinary volume is naturally foredoomed to 
failure. But the book has a decided value as 
asurvey. It is unfortunate that an attempt 
should have been made to represent American 
letters, however, for only Washington Irving 
is included, the selections from him are ill- 
made, and his biographer counts him in 
general a failure, even saying that ‘‘ One 
crowded hour of Sir Walter Scott’s careless 
and often slovenly prose is worth an age of 
Washington Irving’s insipidities.” But Steven- 
son gets his dues. 


THE ALHAMBRA. By Washington Irving. 
With an introduction by Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell. Illustrated with drawings of the 
places mentioned by Joseph Pennell. Cloth, 
$2. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) 

A more satisfactory edition of such a work 
could hardly be imagined. Mr. Pennell’s 
drawings follow the author into every beauti- 
ful cranny of the Alhambra. 
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A New Nore. By Ella MacMahon. Illus- 
trated by Willard Bonté. Cloth, $1.50. 
(R. F. Fenno & Co., New York.) 

While there is something journalistic about 
this author’s brisk style, she has also the jour- 
nalistic virtue of interest in the intimate and 
dramatic problems of everyday life. Her 
stories are more than narratives ; studies. 
HistoricaL TALES: The Romance of Reality. 

Greek: Roman. By Charles Morris, With 

many illustrations. Cloth, $1.25 a volume. 

(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 

A collection of legendary historical scenes 
told like stories. The style is vivid, and the 
books are full of information engagingly set 
forth. 


ScnoLar-GypsiEes. By John Buchan,  Illus- 
trated with many etchings. Cloth, $1.75. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) 

“A strange sunrise or sunset is a greater . 
element in the education of a man than most 
people think. Every appreciated object in 
Nature has an influence on the mental cult- 
ure.” The author has taken this idea for his 
thesis, and writes delightfully of the pleasures 
and profits of vagabondage, especially the 
mental profits. Such a feeling is very need- 
ful to our day, which is too fond of sitting at 
home and heaping up stores of cosmopolitan 
information at second-hand. In learning how 
other people and things live, one gets too little 
personal life. The preachment of this book is 
fit for its time. Yet it is no treatise, but 
rather a charming set of pictures of All-Out- 
doors, the glad confessions of a scholar afield, 
or, as Mr. Buchan characteristically puts it, 
‘the baggage of a vagrant in letters and 
life.” 

Tue PropHeEets oF THE CuristiAN Fairn. 
By the Rev. Lyman Abbott and others. 
Cloth, $1.25. (The Macmillan Co., New 
York.) 

Fervid studies, by prominent ministers, of 
great leaders of the faith, Isaiah, Paul, St. 
Augustine, Wyclif, Wesley, Bushnell, and 
others. 

Books FOR THE YOUNG. 

Tue CompLere BacueLor. Manners for 
Men. By the author of ‘“‘ As Seen by Him.” 
Papers. With index. Cloth, $1.25. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York.) 

Social instructions from Vogue collected 
into book form. 

Ar CastLE Don; or, FRom DREAMLAND 
Tro Harppan. By Freeman Ashley. Il- 
lustrated. Cloth, $1. (Laird & Lee, Chi- 
cago.) 

THe WINDFALL. By William O. Stoddard. 
With illustrations by B. West Clinedinst. 
Cloth, $1.50. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 

THe Wampum BELT; or, ‘‘ THE FAIReEst 
Pace or History.” A tale of William 
Penn’s Treaty with the Indians. By Hez- 


ekiah Butterworth. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.50. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 








A FEW MINUTES WITH THE EDITOR 


Tue Separatists.—Few people of this 
time are familiar with that epoch in New 
England history which contains the record of 
the early Separatists. This sect came into 
the field about the year 1740, and for a time 
was quite successful in its missionary work. 
The story of the burning of the books and 
clothing in the street, as told by Miss Cham- 
pion, is an incident founded upon fact, and 
the other points of the story are paralleled by 
history. The gaunt and dismal preacher is a 
counterpart of one who lived at that time, and 
the power which he wields over the suscepti- 
ble maiden, who abandons her lover for an 
unnatural mate, is too well understood to 
need sustaining proof. History is full of in- 
stances in which women have been wooed, 
when under the pressure of religious passion, 
to absurd and destructive marriages ; and 
Hester stands as the example of a_ type 
which will continue to exist so long as man 
and woman are what they are and human in- 
fluences do not change. It is simply a matter 
of temperament, training, and environment ; 
the results follow as a matter of course. 

Ferns.—Who that loveth nature doth not 
love the ferns, those modest friends in green 
who greet us as we ramble through the wood- 
lands and seem to bid us welcome with their 
gently waving plumes ? Some friends there 
are among the plants who force their presence 
upon our notice, while others seem almost too 
retiring in their ways. Among the latter let 
us place the ferns. If one cares not to know 
them too closely he yet may enjoy their com- 
pany without sense of intrusion; while, 
should he wish to know them well, the ac- 
quaintance will be found worth making. An 
especial value attaches to the article by Mr. 
Saunders and the pictures of Miss Hallowell, 
because they give one an opportunity to 
know the ferns, by personal introduction as it 
were, and to understand them anew. For 
him who reads the article with attention each 
particular fern becomes a new acquaintance, 
with the result that the next time he takes a 
woodland walk he is easily able to know it 
from its fellows and to give it the especial in 
terest which is itsdue. With the coming of 
the spring-time the lover of nature may again 
pursue his woodland ramblings. If, with a 
view to « better understanding of their ways, 
he wishes to pass a pleasant hour among the 
ferns, he will certainly find it worth his while 
to make use of the information, suggestions, 
and hints which are given in the article. 

Sam JOHNSING’S TALK.—-The remarks of 
our venerable friend of days gone by, ‘‘ Sam 
Johnsing,” will awake a sympathetic response 
in the hearts of those who have lived a suffi- 
cient span of days to remember the people of 
whom he speaks and the scenes which his rem- 
iniscences recall. ‘Sam Johnsing,” as the 
old-time minstrel-lover readily remembers, 
was the central figure in many an evening’s 
pleasant whiling, and it is to him more, per- 


haps, than to any other one personage, that we 
are indebted for the recollection of the droll 
joke, the quaint quip, and the indescribable 
touch of homely humor which made the min- 
strel show of other days the thing that it was. 
That which ‘ Mr. Johnsing ” has to say of the 
minstrelsy of this age is too correctly spoken 
to need comment or endorsement. Modern 
negro minstrelsy is, as he says, not negro min- 
strelsy at all. If it satisfies the public desire, 
perhaps it may be given a place among thie 
general exhibits of ‘‘ talent” which now so 
plentifully fill the stage; but it certainly is 
meaningless, and wofully lacking-in good rea- 
sons for existence. 

Tue TmMe-TABLE PuzzLe.—Many readers 
will find the hints given in the remarks of 
“ Juncus” applicable to the practical side of 
life. Few, indeed, are they who really know 
how to correctly read a railroad time-table ; 
and those who have been literally ‘‘left,” be- 
cause they failed to note the marks on their 
time-tables, are not a small portion of the 
American community. Every little symbol, 
each single letter, no matter how small, and 
even the variations in the styles of types used 
in printing a time-table mean something def- 
inite, which, unnoted by the traveller, may 
lead to trouble and annoyance, for which none 
but himself is to blame. Modern railroad man- 
agement has become almost an exact science— 
if one may use this term for lack of a better— 
in which no allowances are made for assump- 
tions and guess-work of any kind. The time- 
table isa part of this exact system, and is made 
to correspond in every detail with the schedule 
of the train service. Intelligent study of one’s 
time-tables will be found a very useful part of 
the traveller’s education. It is never safe to 
take it for granted that your time-table gives 
you a privilege of latitude in your interpreta- 
tion of its contents. It always means just 
What it says—no more, no less. 


“Mopres AND MANNERS.” —With this issue 
closes the record of fashion’s seventy years of 
growth, and our interesting contributor, hav- 
ing faithfully accomplished her task (a by no 
means easy one), lays aside her pen, with a feel- 
ing that she has not only succeeded in giving 
much that is worth the having to her readers, 
but has also learned a great deal herself. The 
study of the old Lady's Book, as she says in 
her articles, has been not oniy a pleasing labor, 
but a positive education, the benefits of which 
she shares with her readers. It is not a simple 
thing to take the complete volumes of the old- 
est magazine in the land and to get from them 
the gist of a subject which has filled their 
pages for more than six-tenths of a century, 
condensing the matter to three short articles. 
The work done by Miss Drew is one which 
every reader will appreciate, and her woman 
readers in particular will certainly feel that 
they owe her a debt of appreciation for the 
good things which they have received from 
her hands. 
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CONDUCTED BY THE COUNTESS ANNIE DE MONTAIGU 


LTHOUGH still cold and shiv- bloom, dainty moss rosebuds, stephan- 
ery, the shops look almost like a otis, arbutus, and chrysanthemums ga- 


flower-mart with their display of lore ; 


lovely summer fabrics. 
Cotton goods of all 
kinds are of exquisite 
color and design, ri- 
valling in beauty the 
more expensive silken 
fabrics. There are or- 
gandies so exquisite 
that the flowers seem 
culled from fairyland ; 
great red and yellow 
roses trailing over a 
brown trellis - work, 
bunches of wisteria, 
with its rich purple 


















in fact such a wealth of lovely 


colors and cobwebby tex- 
tures that it would be im- 
possible to adequately de- 
scribe them. 

Then there are the less 
expensive, but scarcely 
less lovely lawns, dimi- 
ties, ginghams, and 
swisses, some of them in 
stained-glass patterns on 
black and dark blue 
grounds, and others in 
stripes, garlands, and de- 
tached flowers. 

Dotted swisses are en- 
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hanced by plaided designs or are 
striped, ringed, and polka spotted. 

There are piqués in buff, Sevrés 
blue, green, and, in fact, in the 
same colorings as the silks and 
wools. 

As transparent materials will 
be largely worn full skirts will be 
plentiful ; pleatings, ruffles, tuck- 
ings, and shirrings will adorn both 
skirts and waists ; in fact it looks 
as if the gowns of the coming sea- 
son would be loaded with an ex- 
cess of trimming. 

Wool skirts are trimmed with 
straight and curved bands, sou- 
tache, cord, silk ruffles, etc.; many 
panels, mostly narrow, are intro- 
duced. 

While many of the winter suits 
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were made with the drop-skirt, the cos- 
tumes of the summer will, almost all of 
them, be made in this manner. For thin 
materials it is much more graceful, as the 
transparent goods fall more softly and 
lightly than with the lining sewn in. 

That sleeves are growing smaller is a 
self-evident fact; for on many of the 
imported gowns there is no fulness at 
all, excepting just at the armhole. The 
wrinkled mousquetaire is pretty for the 
light summer textiles and for those 
women whose arms are not up to the 
standard of the Venus de Milo. 

Waists fashioned in fanciful style are 
seen ; they are becoming in grenadine, 
gauze, and in India and wash silks. 
Many summer bodices are made with 
decolleté baby waists, which for 
outdoor wear are covered with 
charming little fichus of dotted 
or plain swiss organdie or mull. 

Shirt- waists still accentuate 
their usefulness. Very few thick 
materials are seen, the goods be- 
ing on the whole of a transparent 
quality. Checks, plaids, stripes, 
and flowered materials are used, 
and silk and linen mixtures aie 
handsome, the frail batistes made 
over colored linings are dressy 
and suitable for house or water- 
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ing-place wear. White linen detachable 
collars and cuffs are universally seen 
with shirt- waists. 

Accordion skirts, in thin silk and 
gauze, made in undulating fancy pleat- 
ings are not especially novel, but are 
pretty and becoming. 

Very chic is a gown with a skirt of 
sheer linen batiste of a deep pink ; the 
skirt is bordered with rows of valen- 
ciennes inserting above a wide hem, 
and is pleated all around and set on to 
a yoke of the silk covered with flax 
colored embroidery ; the bodice is ar- 
tistically draped and has a full front 
and shoulder - frills of the same em- 
broidery ; a knot of figured ribbon with 
floating ends is set on the left shoulder. 
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Pretty little négliges of lawn and 
mull are worn in the morning; they 
are made either in the full empire 
style or are adjusted by many tiny 
tucks at the waist line; embroidery 
and lace trim them effectively. Dotted 
swiss is one of the best materials for 
this purpose, with bows and girdle of 
gay brocaded ribbon. 

A jaunty jacket for early spring is of 
tea-green lady's cloth; it is made in the 
pleated and yoked empire style and 
trimmed with looped cords and grelots 
of black military braid ; a medium blue 
is one of the favorite colors ; a notice- 
able jacket of this material had a box 
front with fly fastening, and stitched 
bands a shade or two darker; the 
sleeves were only slightly full at the 
armholes. 

A cape for early spring was of light 
weight, Lincoln green velvet, with a 
scanty ripple and several ruffles of 
black pleated chiffon; the yoke was of 
Venetian lace outlined with cashmere 
passementerie. 

Silk capes, covered with flounce upon 
flounce of lace or pleated chiffon, are 
used for carriage and dressy occasions. 

The designs in the India silks and 
challies are mostly in tones of white and 
écru ; they are closer and less sprawl- 
ing than last season, consisting of all- 
over patterns of trailing vines, geomet- 
rical figures, stripes, ete. Some of the 
new silks are made in more showy pat- 
terns, the chrysanthemum being one of 
the favorites. 

Taffetas, with big, conspicuous flowers 
in black on a colored ground, are ef- 
fective ; there are stalks of iris in dull 
black on a ground of amethyst; black 
roses strewn over a deep red back- 
ground, and pond lilies flung on water- 
green satin. Taffeta, broché, illumi- 
nated, and ombre silks, Japanese, in 
quaint, oriental designs, tinsel taffetas, 
and a vast array of fancy weaves are suf- 
ficient to satisfy the most fastidious 
shopper. 

A great deal of white and colored em- 
broidery will be used; it is brought in 
many different widths, matching the 
all-over embroideries, which are made 
up into entire suits. Dark blue with 
striking embroidered figures in white, 
Turkey red, and brown are all used for 
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this purpose. Bands of silk batiste, in 
solid colors bordered each side with 
lace, are used indiscriminately on silk 
or cotton gowns. Irish point, in all-over 
white embroidery on India linen, or 


closer work in graceful sprays, is 
strewn over grounds of 
mull and organdie. Very 


neat and narrow bands of 
scalloped dimity are used 
for the ornamentation of 
underclothing. 

Plaids of every descrip- 
tion have been launched 
on the market. In the 
quieter Scotch tartans, en- 
tire suits, with the cape to 
match, are suitable for 
shopping and _ travelling. 
There are plaid woollens 
intermixed with silken 
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threads, and lustrous taffetas in the gay- 
est of combinations. Plaid ribbons are 
used for millinery. Even the hosiery is 
brought to match the clan tartans, with 
neckties, ete. 

Trimmings are greatly used, skirts 
being ornamented with passemen- 
terie or embroidered bands. Wide 
passementerie are noticeable in jet and 
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colors for trimming boleros and waists ; 
narrow colored beaded gimps in garnet, 
brown, and green are in demand. Made- 
up satin and velvet revers in a combina- 
tion of embroidery, lace and beads, are 
a pretty addition to bodices or jackets. 

Scotch tartan cloths are 
made into travelling wraps. 
Many of the handsome 
plaided shawls are utilized 
for this purpose; these 
shawls are soft and com- 
paratively inexpensive, and 
make up charmingly; the 
fringe is left on the edges 
and the hood is lined with 
bright taffeta in striped, 
plaided, or illuminated 
effects. 

An elegant gown of late 
importation was of serpent- 
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green India silk with a pattern of white 
orchids, the skirt made tunic fashion 
and falling over a front consisting of rut- 
fles of écru net, bordered with three rows 
of narrow black satin ribbon. The bodice 
was one of those semi-jacket affairs, cut 
off squarely a short distance beneath the 
arms and finished with a girdle of black 
satin held by buttons of carved ivory. 
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The liberty silks, mulls, and organ- 
ilies look extremely well flounced to the 
waist in a succession of plaitings or bias 
ruffles. Exceedingly simple and girl- 
ish was a gown of sheer white organdie 
made in this style with each ruffle edged 
with the finest Valenciennes lace; the 
waist consisted of a yoke composed of 
tucks and insertion, to which was shirred 
the under portion, striped length- 
wise with the lace put on in groups of 
three; the sleeves consisted of three 
tucked overlapping ruffles reaching to 
the elbow, the rest of the arm being 
covered with long gloves of white suéde. 
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Black net gowns are again in, after 
having been banished for several sea- 
sons; a charming one was made with a 
fourreau of black satin, the net being 
gathered in festooned flounces in front, 
and laid in full deep breadths in the 
back; handsome motifs of jet were 
placed where the flounces ended; the 
bodice was made with puffs of the net 
separated by lines of fine cut jet, and 
draped with folds of cerise satin 
held on one side witha long buckle- 
like ornament of jet; the sleeves 
were of black, shirred with shoul- 
der-plaitings. 

Dust-shedding materials, such as 
brilliantine, figured, shot, and plain, 
will be used for utilitarian pur- 
poses such as travelling and sea- 
side wear ; gray seems to be a uni- 
versal favorite. These gowns are 
either machine-stitched or trimmed 
with rows of black soutache. A 
, stylish affair was of silver-gray bril- 
“SSS. ~7 liantine, trimmed half way to the 
knees with rows of wide and nar- 
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No. 11. 


row braid, the jacket being trimmed 
crosswise, hussar fashion. 

Dust wraps are also made of those 
light-weight materials and of sicili- 
enne, in the shape of long, loose-fitting 
paletots. 

Jackets are much the same fashion 
as those of the past winter, fashioned 
with straight fronts, often simulating a 
plastron, and fastened with the inevi- 
table big buttons. The light drabs, 
fawns, and a color almost like brown 
paper are the first choice. Dark blue 
is a favorite spring color, and also for- 
est green, so much worn during the 
past season. Natty little Etons again 
assert themselves, and are essentially 
suitable for warm weather, as they are 
readily removable and can be easily car- 
ried on the arm. Gilt and black mixed 
braids are used on a few of them. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


No. 1. Sprina Jacket.—Reseda cloth, 
tight fitting, and with pleats looped 
with cords and ornaments ; 3} yards 
double-width material. 

No. 2. Fancy Bopice.—Silk or wool 
may be used ; the surplice front is fin- 
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ished with velvet-trimmed revers; 4 
yards of 22-inch silk. 

No. 3. Capr.—Organdie or silk mull 
looks swell ; it is trimmed with narrow 
velvet and lace; 1 yard of 36-inch ma- 
terial. 

No. 4. Tatton Gown.—Brown and écru 
wool mixture; braided; the basque 
opens over a silk shirt and four-in-hand 
tie ; 6 yards of double-width goods, 

No. 5. Hovse Jackxet.—Heliotrope 
India silk, left open to the waist and 
filled in with a plastron of lace; 4 yards 
of 22-inch silk. 

No. 6. Inpia Sixx Dress.—The skirt 
is trimmed with ruffles of plain mate- 
rial ; a scarf of plain silk is draped on 
the waist ; 15 yards of 22-inch material. 

No. 7. Capz.—Either cloth or silk 
may be used ; yoke of velvet and passe- 
menterie ; ruffles of chiffon ; 3 yards of 
double-width cloth. 

No. 8. House Gown. —This model 
would make up well in wool, silk, or 
wash goods. Gingham or mull would 
be pretty ; 12 yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 9. Youna Laptes’ Costume.—The 
material is cream challie with blue 
dots ; the full skirt is gathered on to 
a yoke ; surplice waist; 12 yards of 36- 
inch goods. 

No. 10. Steeve.—This would look 
well in any material; 14 yard of cloth. 

No. 11. Steeve.—Suitable for wool 
or silk ; 2 yards of 22-inch silk. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Tue pattern of any garment illus- 
trated in this department of Gopry’s 
will be mailed to our patrons. Skirts, 
waists, and sleeves may be obtained at 
twenty-five cents for each separate pat- 
tern. Sleeves are not included in waist 
patterns. Only the regulation measures 
are used, namely, a forty-inch skirt and 
a thirty-six inch bust. These are easily 
adapted to any figure by cutting slightly 
larger or smaller, as is necessary. The 
latest novelties will be found in our il- 
lustrations. 


Our designs are French, and unlike the usual run of 
patterns. As they are cut to order, we cannot promise 
always to deliver them at a day’s notice, as there are 
often many orders ahead, but no considerable delay will 
occur. 











THE EVOLUTION OF THE ATHLETIC 
GIRL 


Tue end of the eighteenth century and 
the first half of the nineteenth century 
were ages of decadence for women, mor- 
ally and physically. In the eighteenth 
century they were dissolute, luxurious, 
and regarded merely as puppets and 
playthings by the sterner sex. 

The heroines of the romantic school 
of literature were described as pale, 
limp and colorless creatures, who fainted 
or gave way to hysterics on the slight- 
est provocation. 

The wives of the nobles and hunting 
squires in England and France rode to 
hounds, as hunting down inoffensive 
foxes and hares was deemed quite a 
ladylike amusement. 

The ancient Greeks appreciated the 
value of athletics for women, so the 
girls were trained just the same as the 
men. The beauty of face and figure of 
the Athenian females was no doubt 
largely due to their indulgence in open- 
air exercise, and also to the untram- 
melled fashion of their garments. 

The love of out-of-door sports is the 
heritage of the woman as well as the 
man, and if we are to be a nation of 
strong men and _ well- proportioned 
women, every form of athletic sport 
should be encouraged rather than con- 
demned. Woman must, however, under- 
stand her sex limitations, and not en- 
deavor to emulate the endurance of 
man; while it is possible to a few, 
the greater proportion suffer by over- 
training. 

The love for open-air sports is already 
bearing fruit, for the present generation 
of young women are fine types of physi- 
cal beauty; they are straight of limb, 


fleet of foot, clear of complexion, daunt- 
less and equal to any emergency. By 
all means let us encourage this health- 
ful tendency, and American women will 
vie in symmetry of figure and loveliness 
of face with the old Greek statues, 
which even to this day are the standard 
of perfection among civilized nations. 

Even as late as thirty years ago fash- 
ionable women had small acquaintance 
with fresh air and exercise; the apart- 
ments of the upper classes were kept in 
semi-darkness, in order to prevent the 
fading of carpets and draperies, and 
also to preserve the complexions of the 
fine ladies. 

English women first set the example 
of out-of-door sports, and Americans 
were not slow to follow in their lead. 
The first open-air amusement introduced 
on American soil was archery ; this was 
a survival of an ancient sport, for ladies 
in hoop and farthingale were wont to 
indulge in this pretty and romantic 
game. 

Croquet was the next thing on the 
lapis, and about thirty years ago it be- 
came a positive furore. Croquet was in 
turn abandoned for lawn tennis; this 
necessitated more room, and was there- 
fore not within the reach of every one. 
Lawn tennis is by no means out of date, 
but is no longer endorsed by the swagger 
set, who consider the Scotch game of 
golf the proper thing. 

Golf links require an extended stretch 
of ground, and necessitate the possession 
of a country domain or membership in 
a country club. The principal ones are 
situated at Morristown, Lenox, Tuxedo, 
Newport, and in fact at most of the 
fashionable resorts. 

The newest madness of the moment 
is, however, the bicycle, and its votaries 
claim for it a multitude of advantages. 
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FANCY WORK 


More and more are washable fabrics 
the fashion. The days of silken pil- 
lows, curtains, and table-covers in a 
room intended for use are over. The 
better understanding of sanitary rules 
has had much to do in influencing this 
sensible fashion. Germs of disease will 
not lurk in those articles which are 
easily laundried, such as the art-denims, 
ducks, burlaps, linens, and gobelin 
cloths. 

One of the latest materials is called 
by the trade “ ticking,” and is a closely 
woven twill in all of the newest art 
colors; there are several shades of 
green, medium and light, Indian, Sév- 
res and Gobelin blue, old pink and the 
various lovely tints of yellow. This 
material is used for all manner of ar- 
ticles. One of the most striking ex- 
amples is shown in the illustration of a 
pillow ; an orange ticking is used, and 
on it is a tinted tiger’s head in shaded 
browns with a few outline stitches in 
browns and fawns; the tongue of the 
beast is of a flaming red and executed 
in solid embroidery, while the gleam- 
ing teeth are done in white. This 
Princeton tiger would be an acceptable 
gift for a college man. 

For a smoking den is a cushion of 
golden yellow with the emblems of the 
smoker embroidered on it; there are 
the pipes, the bunch of cigars, the gay 
tobaecco-pouch, ete. 


Subscribers who wish to order commenced or finished 
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Reminiscent of the masked ball or 
the theatre is a pillow with deep briar- 
stitched ruffle. There are crossed foils, 
dainty lace-frilled masks, and a clown 
in cap and bells, all in their natural 
colorings. 

The photograph-case illustrated, is a 
useful and dainty article. It may be 
of linen of any desired color, and is 
stamped in several different designs 
and worked in solid embroidery with 
the word Photograph across the flap. 
The shape is almost identically like 
that of an envelope, and when open 
it discloses a number of pockets of 


tough brown paper for containing 
photos. A similar one is intended for 
letters. 














FOR THE SMOKING-ROOM 


Fora gentleman’s smoking and loung- 
tn) Fe ] Pe 
ing-room, a Turkish chamber is effec- 


tive ; cover the ceiling with red denim, 
drawn in folds from the walls and 


gathered in the centre under a big 
rosette ; from this depends a lamp of 
wrought iron and ruby glass, with gay 
silken tassels ; a low divan may extend 
on one or several sides of the room; 
this looks well covered with figured 
red and yellow denim, with big square 
cushions at the back ; piles of cushions 
are flung upon the floor, which is strewn 
with mosque rugs; the window is 
screened with a lattice-work over panes 
of stained glass ; alow coffee-table, with 
brass or silver service, stands in one 
corner, while racks hold pipes of every 
description. 


lace work and materials, can do su by addressing the 


Fancy Work Editor, who will give them any desired information. 
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THE LATEST FASHIONS IN FLOW- 


ERS 


Tuere are fashions in flowers as well 
as in dress, and every season brings 
with it new ideas in floral arrange- 
ment. The tendency of to-day is 
against the massing of flowers, a more 
natural effect being preferred. 

For nuptial occasions the bride’s bou- 
quet, with those who do not mind the 
expense, is composed of rare white or- 
chids bordered with farlayencia fern, 
and edged with a heavy silken fringe ; 
long white ribbons are tied about the 
stem. At a recent swell function the 
bridesmaids’ bouquets were of pale- 
green orchids finished with green-silk 
fringe and tied with streamers of Nile- 
green ribbon; their gowns were of a 
faint rose-color. 

White bride-roses are greatly used 
for bouquets, and also valley lilies. The 
favorite flower for the attendants is the 
rose known as the “ Bridesmaid,” which 
is of a deep rich pink. 

For débutantes the newest thing is 
the carnation, these flowers having been 
brought to a point of absolute perfec- 
tion. Mixtures of several kinds are 
proper—the “Daybreak,” is of a del- 
icate blush color, like the approach of 
early dawn; the “Lily Dean,” a faint 
pink streaked with red ; the “Sunbeam ” 
is between a red and a rose-color ; and 
the “Buttercup,” a straw-color flecked 
with red. The latest thing is to have 
loose bunches of these flowers—not of 
a single color, but of several varieties 
blended. The effect is exceedingly 
good. 

For street wear, nothing has super- 
seded the violet, the single dark-purple 
variety or the paler double being equal- 
ly in request. A little novel touch is 
imparted by tucking one or two pink 
buds or daisies to one side. 

For favors at luncheons and dinners 
the violet is also used, surrounded by 
green leaves, outside of which is a 
square of purple lace tied about the 
flowers with narrow ribbons of the 
same color. 

Floral favors are now frequently 
made up into loose bouquets, and 
placed in a large glass or silver bowl 
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in the centre of the table. After the re- 
past is over, these are distributed to 
the guests. 

If one does not care for ribbons, a 
few rose-buds or sprays of feathery fern 
may be reversed, in order to cover the 
stems. 

Men’s boutonniéres have suffered no 
change. For the morning, violets are 
the proper thing; for balls, weddings, 
and the opera, gardenias are used. 

Cuarves THORLEY. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Tue woman’s club has done much to 
cultivate the thinking powers and de- 
velop the intellect of our sex. 

Prior to the great Columbian Exhi- 
bition, the number of women’s organi- 
zations was comparatively small; the 
first time women were given a chance to 
show their ability in different lines, in 
the exhibit devoted to women’s work, it 
was demonstrated that they only need- 
ed encouragement and patronage in or- 
der to successfully compete with men 
in many lines. 

Clubs sprang up in every little town, 
the women banding themselves together 
in order to advance their interests. In 
unity there is strength, has been de- 
monstrated many times over ; it was not 
what one woman could accomplish that 
gave womankind any recognition in the 
world of art, literature, or music, but 
united as a body they have made their 
power widely felt over the entire civil- 
ized globe. 

Sorosis, as every one knows, was the 
first woman’s club, and was established 
over thirty years ago. It was the out- 
come of a refusal to permit several well- 
known journalistic women to attend 
the Dickens dinner. These same wom- 
en determined to define their own sta- 
tus and assert their eligibility to be rec- 
ognized as representatives of the press. 
This club was successful from the first, 
although running the gauntlet of ridi- 
cule from the sterner sex for many 
years. 

Since then, other clubs, patterned 
more or less on the lines of the parent 
one, have been inaugurated. Among 
them is a flourishing organization com- 
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posed of women writers, and known as 
“The Woman’s Press Club.” 

It is the aim of the initiates to keep 
in touch with the times, and everything 
of current interest is discussed. The 
social side is not neglected, for there is 
a tea every month, and once a year a 
dinner when men may be invited. 

“The Authors’ Guild” is composed 
of both men and women; its field is 
broader, and many authors of world- 
wide distinction are numbered in its 
ranks. An interesting feature is the 
reading at its reunions of original es- 
says or stories by the authors them- 
selves. Occasionally there is a grand 
Authors’ Reading, when prominent 
writers from all over the country unite 
in giving a rendition of their own works. 

“The Professional Woman’s League ” 
is another organization, notable both 
from its numbers and the distinguished 
people who are in its ranks. It is 
mostly an association of actresses, al- 
though writers and artists are eligible. 
Several notable theatrical entertain- 
ments have been given under the aus- 
pices of the League, and their receptions 
are generally interesting, music, recita- 
tions, etc. eulivening the occasion. 

There are many other flourishing 
clubs in New York, Brooklyn, and other 
cities, but too much space is necessary 
in order to handle them fairly. Almost 
all of these clubs belong to the General 
Federation of Clubs, whose far-reach- 
ing influence is felt from Maine to 
California. 


CANINE NUPTIALS 


FasHIonaBieE inanity has reached its 
limit, when one hears of weddings of 
dogs of high degree ; yet this is the lat- 
est sensation in swell Parisian society. 
Two dogs belonging to a couple of 
titled people were lately united in wed- 
lock with all of the usual paraphernalia 
of a wedding ; orange blossoms, a veil, 
and a satin gown were worn by the 
poodle bride, while the dog groom had 
on a dress coat and a boutonniére ; there 
were a number of canine bridesmaids, 
a bulldog for a minister, and ushers; a 
fine supper followed the ceremony, 
which was enjoyed by both the two- and 
four-legged guests. 
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THE HIGH HAT OF TO DAY 


THE sentiment against the high hat 
nuisance at the theatre is becoming so 
wide-spread that it amounts almost to 
an unwritten law. In several States 
statutes have been passed forbidding 
women to wear them. In New York 
and Brooklyn it is becoming quite a 
common thing for ladies to remove their 
towering head-gear, public opinion be- 
ing so inimical to this absurd fashion. 

It should be just as unlawful to wear 
a hat which obstructs the view of the 
stage as it would be to stand up and so 
prevent others seeing. It is an injus- 
tice to the spectators, the manager, and 
the actors. It is no unusual sight to 
see people craning their necks and 
dodging from one side to another in 
their eagerness to catch a glimpse of the 
stage ; the consequence is, that the 
cords of the neck are strained painfully 
and a not very contented state of mind 
is the result. What opprobrious epi- 
thets would not women bestow upon 
men <dlid they dare to retain their hats. 
Even a silk hat is a pigmy as compared 
with the monstrous piles of velvet and 
nodding plumes which adorn the heads 
of the fashionables. 

Every woman should provide herself 
with a pretty little close-fitting hat 
which will discommode no one, for the 
wearing of the big hat is both egotistic 
and wrong. It should never be donned 
at any place where it is an interference 
with the rights of others. In reality, it 
ought to be restricted to the promenade 
or the carriage, and is not even proper 
at a reception, where it is in everybody's 
way. 


COLOR IN MUSIC 


A yew color theory with musical 
meanings is a late development. The 
vibrations made by the keys of the 
piano or the strings of the violin are 
transmitted to a screen forming tone 
colors. Thus those who are thoroughly 
up in this theory may enjoy an evening 
of music by simply gazing upon and 
interpreting the colors thrown on the 
screen. One must, however, be charm- 
ingly and thoroughly conversant with 
the analogy of tone and color to be able 
to appreciate such an interpretation. 








WHEEL WHIRLS 


Tue Hydrocycle, or watercycle, is one 
of the latest mechanical devices ; mount- 
ed on this useful machine, one can 
float on any stream which is not too 
rough. If this invention is successful, 
it is probable that the hydrocycle will 
largely supplant the bicycle; and water 
instead of land will be usurped by the 
omnipresent cyclist. 

At the coming Paris Exposition there 
will be erected a bicycle palace ; this 
will be a handsome building where all 
of the newest things in cycles will be 
exhibited. All the furnishings will be 
suggestive of the bicycle. 

The Princess of Wales prefers the 
tricycle to the bicycle, and fashionable 
folk are following her lead. The tri- 
cycle is much used in England, especi- 
ally by women who are nervous and 
timid. 

Every wheelwoman should under- 
stand the anatomy of her bicycle in 
order to be able to make repairs when 
at a distance from home. 

Several of the railroad companies are 
transporting bicycles by suspending 
them from the car ceilings, which almost 
guarantees immunity from injury. 

Michaux, the clever mechanic who 
made such great improvements on the 
ungainly high wheel, would be astounded 
could he have lived to see the vast popu- 
larity of the bicycle, in his time scarcely 
more than in its infancy. 

Englishwomen are reproached with 
want of bravery in wheeling ; most of 
them prefer to take their rides down 
quiet country lanes and roads rather 


than court the danger in crowded 
thoroughfares. . However, there are 


many notable instances of courageous 
wheelwomen in London, where they 
are menaced with more accidents even 
than in New York. 

It is said by an ingenious writer, that 
Shakespeare himself must have had 
some occult prescience of the coming 
of the bicycle. He puts these words in 
the mouth of Achilles : 


Attend me while I wheel. 


In ‘‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona” 
curs this line: 


OC- 


Then may I set the world on wheels. 
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COLLEGES AND CLUBS 


Women have come to the rescue, for 
the Pittsburg Women’s Club have de- 
termined that the high hat must go. 
They have discussed the advisability of 
petitioning the legislature to abolish the 
wearing of the big hat. 

The Civitas Club is an interesting 
organization, and its meetings are well 
attended. The Fiction Day was most 
interesting, original stories being read 
by the members. 

Vassar has lately been presented with 
an Egyptian mummy and a cast of the 
Victory of Samothrace. 

Smith College is promulgating strin- 
gent laws against the extension of va- 
cations. Some laxity has been shown, 
and the faculty have determined in fut- 
ure to enforce the law to the letter. 

The New York and Brooklyn Alum- 
nee of Smith College not only presented 
Brigham Hall, but are now furnish- 
ing it. 

Miss Mary Lester Bickford gives a 
series of instructive lectures on Kin- 
dergarten Methods at the Teachers’ 
College, New York, during the season. 

Miss Isabel Maddison was the dele- 
gate selected to represent Bryn Mawr 
at the Federation of Graduate Clubs. 

A new college settlement has recently 
been started in one of the worst tene- 
ment districts in New York. It is 
called Hartley House. There will be 
instruction for poor women in sewing, 
marketing, and cooking. 

The New Century Club, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., was built by feminine energy. 
The stock was issued only to women, 
and within a year the funds were raised. 
The house was designed by a woman 
architect, Mrs. Minerva Parker Nichols, 
and is a beautiful building. 

The Primrose League, of England, 1s 
a most flourishing organization ; the 
members are devoted to the memory 
ot Beaconsfield. Miss Nevill is one of 
the most prominent of the promoters. 

The White Rose League keeps alive 
the memory of the house of York; it 
considers the Princess Ludwig as Mary 
ITI. of England. 

Other descendants of the royal house 
of York are honored with similar ti- 
tles. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Bruratity has reached its climax 
when women are permitted to engage 
in prize fighting, the spectacle of two 
men in a hand to hand encounter is 
sufficiently revolting, but when women 
are eager to participate in such a dis- 
gusting exhibition, they are indeed un- 
worthy of being dignified by the name 
of women. 

Death lurks in the milk-pail, so say 
the scientists, and many an infant has 
drunk a draught of poison from the 
milk-bottle. Much attention is now be- 
ing given the subject by physicians, 
who have traced tuberculosis, diph- 
theria, and other malignant diseases to 
the milk we consume. 

The clergymen of New York have 
taken to investigating the slums. It is 
easy enough to fulminate against the 
vices of a great city, but quite another 
thing to provide a remedy ; the ques- 
tion of how to place society on a moral 
basis cannot be solved in a moment; 
goodness is a slow growth, an evolution, 
and wickedness seems an inherent qual- 
ity in human nature. 

In colonial days it was the fashion for 
maids and matrons to wash the dainty 
glass and china after a meal in the pres- 
ence of guests; this pretty old-time 
custom lent an air of domesticity to a 
tea or breakfast, and withal preserved 
the frail vessels from the vandal touch 
of the maid servant. This charming 
custom has been revived and is the 
fad. e 

Women in France are crowding into 
every position. Many of the men are 
drafted for the army and women take 
their places ; some one predicts that 
France is in imminent danger of be- 
coming a nation supported by women. 

The Cuban insurgents attend to the 
education of their children, and have 
lately printed a primer inculcating rev- 
olutionary sentiments. 

The long and interesting account of 
the delicious sensation induced by Mes- 
cal, the Indian drug, will probably be 
the means of introducing another vice 
into society. Have we not already suf- 
ficient with morphine, chloral, hasheesh, 
and other injurious drugs without in- 
troducing another, equally dangerous? 
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WOMEN UP TO DATE 


Onty a woman, but a charlatan might 
be applied to the so-called spiritualistic 
medium, Eusapia Paladino, who has so 
successfully humbugged the greatest 
scientists of the world. Lombroso, 
Schiaparelli, the astronomer, and many 
others declared her extraordinary feats 
to be genuine; lately she has been 
proven an unmitigated fraud. 

Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden has a 
fine record as a journalist ; she began 
at the bottom of the ladder, learning 
her work thoroughly. She became the 
editor of the Woman’s Page of the de- 
funct Recorder, and is now success- 
fully conducting that of the Tribune. 

Mrs. Amelia Barr is a portly, fine- 
looking woman with white hair; she 
affects light colors, which are especially 
becoming to her. 

Mrs. Rosa K. Walker has, for almost 
twenty years, been the society editress 
of the Globe Democrat, of St. Louis. 
She is a brilliant journalist, and is pop- 
ular with everyone. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Blackwell, the pioneer 
woman physician, is bright and active 
despite her years ; she is a fine speaker, 
and a member of many women’s clubs. 

Mrs. Ida Harper, a well-known jour- 
nalist, has been selected to write the 
biography of Susan B. Anthony. She 
has a voluminous task before her. 

The craving for excitement often 
drives women to commit crime ; this 
is evidenced by the strange infatuation 
of the beautiful and wealthy Princess 
de Chimay for a rough, untutored gyp- 
sy, with nothing to recommend him but 
his skill in music. 

Miss Helen Gould is a woman of large 
philanthropy; she owns a place near 
her home in Tarrytown, where she dis- 
penses charity to the maimed children 
of the poorest New York slum districts ; 
during the summer she also entertains 
the different mission schools. 

Yvette Guilbert has a strain of econ- 
omy in her nature ; she is not nearly as 
extravagant in her expenditure as most 
public singers, and leads a well-regu- 
lated quiet life. 

Calvé has a charitable side to her nat- 
ure, and is fond of assisting her poor 
and suffering country women. 
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THE DRESSING TABLE 


Tue skin cannot be kept in perfect 
health without the proper assimilation 
of food. Those who desire a clear, rosy 
complexion should pay close attention 
to their diet, and eat only those things 
which they find most digestible. Ce- 
reals, bread made of coarse unbolted 
flour, milk, eggs, rare beef, and mutton 
are all easily digested. The breakfast 
should be light, the heavier meal being 
taken later in the day. 

Attention to the hygiene of the skin 
is also imperative; cleanliness is one 
of the most important factors, and the 
daily tepid bath should never be neg- 
lected; the bath cleanses and opens 
the pores and keeps the skin in a 
healthful condition. That ingenious 
device, the vaporizer, should be in the 
possession of every woman; it is of 
metal, so arranged that the face and 
neck are thoroughly permeated by the 
concentrated steam, acting in conjunc- 
tion with certain balms and unguents. 
Nothing is so thoroughly cleansing and 
refining as this household vapor bath, 
which is so simple that it can be used 
by anyone. 

Sunlight is by no means to be feared, 
provided the exposure is not too fre- 
quent ; a light gauze veil through which 
the light filters will preserve the skin 
from the too ardent rays of light. 

When wrinkles have already set their 
seal upon the face, all one can do is to 
endeavor to make them less apparent. 
The following will be found an excel- 
lent remedy : 


MILK OF LILIES, 


Blanched almonds..... 2 drachms. 
White lump sugar..... 2 drachms. 
Powdered guin-arabic.. 2 drachms. 
ES Pee re ee 8 fluid ounces. 
COON. oo 6s kisi wes 1 ounce. 

Mose water... 6 ...6..5. 2 ounces. 


To prepare it properly, triturate the 
ingredients until they are perfectly 
combined ; with a soft rag rub on the 
mixture just before going out; it will 
cause the wrinkles to disappear, at least 
for the time being. 


DAINTY DISHES 


Bananas are very palatable when 
cooked. A great Southern dish is sliced 
bananas, fried in hot lard or butter ; 
when done, sprinkle lightly with pow- 
dered sugar, and flavor with sherry 
wine. 


PASTE OF ROCHEFORT CHEESE 


Take a pound of the best Rochefort, 
mash in a dish with a tablespoonful of 
fresh butter, a glass of sherry, and a 
few drops of Tabasco. Serve for sup- 
per, on thin slices of toast or cheese 
crackers. 

CHEESE STRAWS 


Grate two ounces of Parmesan, mix 
with a pinch of salt, a little cayenne, 
and two ounces of flour. Make into a 
stiff paste with the yolk of an egg; roll 
out, cut in strips an eighth of an inch 
wide and five in length, place on a but- 
tered tin, and bake in a hot oven for 
about ten minutes. They are served 
cold. 


CROUSTADES 


Line patty-pans with thin, rich pastry. 
Grate two ounces of Parmesan and mix 
with warm butter, the yolks of two and 
the white of one egg, salt, and cayenne. 
Drop the mixture into the pastry-lined 
tins and bake. Before sending to table 
sprinkle with Parmesan and place a 
sprig of parsley on top. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


TO STAIN A FLOOR 


One gallon of linseed oil, one pound 
of Spanish brown, two of Sienna powder, 
and one ounce of litharge. Mix, put on 
the fire and allow it to come to a boil ; 
remove and stir in a pint of spirits of 
turpentine ; when cold, apply with a 
large paint-brush. The color will be a 
warm rich brown. 


FOR COLORING STRAW HATS 


An old black hat may be renovated by 
the application of shoe polish. White 
Leghorn hats may be effectively cleansed 
by rubbing with corn-meal ; brushing 
off carefully. 
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Dainty Little 
Dress «:«: 


from our 
new 700 Picture Catalogue, ; 
(sent free for four cents post-, ZH 
age), from which you can y 
order anything for child- f 
ren by mail as satisfac- 
torily as if you visited 
the “Children’s Store’ 

in person. 











POCO CAMERAS 


The Smallest and Most Complete Made. 


72 DIFFERENT SIZES AND STYLES. 


They have and always will give absolute satisfaction. 


‘+*POCO TAKE EVERYTHING IN SIGHT”’ 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


Made of fine nainsook. Yoke 
of all over-embroidery. Ruf- 
fle over shoulders. Wide skirt 
(2 yards around). Sleeves 


and neck finished with fine 
embroidered edge. Sizes, * 
six months to two years. Price, C. 


By mail, postage paid, Five Cents extra. 


Better than words to prove the 
economy and_ “satisfaction of 
clothing children here. 

60-62 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK 
Sak Sette ot Sate eh ieee tte aeda ae 


MELELEEE LSE S HEHE 
Bicycle 
Riders 


Should remember that no part of the 


ROCHESTER CAMERA CO., 


29-39 Elizabeth St. Rochester, N.Y. 
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“THE OLD ORDER CHANGETHT 
GIVING PLACE TO NEW. 


bicycle is more worthy of careful atten- 
tion than the chain. It is the only bear- 
ing that is unprotected. _ It is exposed to 
dust and dirt, and rain andrust. Graphite 
is the only proper lubricant for chains 
and sprockets, and DIXON’S GRAPHITE 


Are the Standard 
of today—Munéer’s art 
has made them so. 


Single Wheels, $1oo. 
Tandems, $150. 

We also make good 
bicycles for $75, $60, 
$50, $40. Catalogue 
free, full of instruc- } 
tive facts. \ 
WORCESTER CYCLE MFG.CO. 


17 Murray St., New York 
PACTORIES = 
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is the only Graphite that fills all require- 
ments. Made both in stick and paste 


forms. Ask your dealer for it. 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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‘Yes, I dare say it is a pretty little farm Uncle Si, but why don’t you take the rocks off it?” 
‘Take the rocks off it! Why, where in blazes would the farm be?” 
- 
~ Which costs most, 


a sick baby, or a package of Pearline? 
Without the Pearline, there’s always 
the prospect of sickness, and perhaps 
worse, for your baby or for any 
4 other baby. It comes from nursing 
NN 4%— bottles that are imperfectly 
~ w/ washed. This is a source of 
‘ = infant trouble that can’t be 
—._ watched too closely. Pearline 
will set your mind at rest. 
Nothing washes them so thoroughly as Pearline. One ofthe largest 
makers of nursing bottles sends out circulars with his goods, recom- 
mending Pearline for washing. He is wise, for milk any form 
cannot adhere to anything, if washed with Pearline. 
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PERFECION | F7AD BEEN |* 


IN oilq oe 
BREWI NG : SICh. | trudging along, <r. 


his color good, his clear eyes having 
IS vie * | that tranquil steadiness which speaks 

of strength and great reserve power. “I 
REACTED. : thought you were flat on your back,” 
: I said. “I was,” he answered, “but as 
IN . soon as the crisis came, I tegan to take 


PABST MALT EXTRACT, 
AM ER A THE “BEST” TONIC. 

“It put new life into me, brought back 
color, ‘appetite, strength and health. 
It’s marvelous for building one up after 
sickness. It gives vim and bounce, I 
tell you.” 



































“I have taken time togive PABST MALT 
EXTRACT, The “Best” Tonic,a proper 
examination, and am pleased to in- 
form you that I think itis the clean- 
est, chemically the purest and in 
sickness the best Lever used.” 

JOHN T, Simpson, M.D. 
President International Med. 
ical Parliament, Paris 
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Dollar 
Watch 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used forover FIFTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHIL- 
DREN WHILE TEETHING with perfect SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES THE CHIL : SOFTENS 
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b cl THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
4 WIND COLIC, and is the BEST REMEDY 
p GUARANTEED FOR DIARRH(A. Sold by druggistsinevery 
‘ ——— part of the world. 
“4 ° 
5 same asa high Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 
’ priced Watch 
7 : ; 
} _ Se BUTTOXS 
4 , 4 
4 American Patent Lever Movement. 3 / 
7 Runs Thirty Hours at one Winding. 7 FLACS OF ALL NATIONS, | 
3 Cases of Gilt or Nickel as preferred. > Mage of all Staten, <i and Gencrale of 
ear country. Choice Flowers, Rare Birds, 
q Nota toy, but a watch which will stand the hard knocks 2 Send lb nantes b coaatan cekaon Oueeen 
t of years of service and keep accurate time. p The ne & Bene Co., 
’ 4 ewark, New Jersey. 
$ «© Made in America by Americans « f¢ 
4 
z Price, $1.00 each, post-paid, and your money back if you z 
$ are not satisfied. Large catalogue of interesting . 
+ specialties free for the asking. z 
> 
7 ? 
+ 4 and complete description of 
z Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., p 4 a Reliable Incubator 
ne Brooder of same name 
+ z ; togeth ith cut in- 
+ Dept. No. 10, 65 Cortlandt Street, N.Y. pn alli A A 
z - S houses and much of interest and 
Fn ee seed | SUSUR HER Byuet Scar Cs 





Every Pattern 


Published by us consists of two complete 
rai WL J Pony 2 VY; models—ove, constructed of colored paper, 
Al yom LL of Y showing the exact appearance of the ma- 
\i WeAa Nl terial when made up; (¢he other a flat 
h, (| | y} 1 A \\\\ \ Vif y \ working pattern tocutfrom. This feature 
I ) Hf \\\ \\\Ws77 ii sy) WU is original with us, and obviates the nec- 
\ cessity of taking your pattern to pieces to 
cut your goods. 


This is only one of the many reasons 

why our patterns are the best in the world. 
WE HAVE NO AGENCIES. 

Patterns can be obtained only at our 


Head Office, 3 East 19th St., New York, 


or at our 


Branch, 34 Rue Vivienne, Paris, 


4 


Vrnw h ‘ 





THE MorsE-BRoucHrton C0, 
3 East 19th Street, 


Between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


We furnish patterns of any design in any book. 


— 





Waist 26. Price of pattern in 36 in. bust, 25 cents. 
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At all Grocers in 2b. packages only. 
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A Striking Illustration 


W. ELLIOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 

GENTLEMEN :—In taking advantage of your 2oc. offer in the 
Delineator I was more than recompensed with the beautiful flowers the 
seed produced all summer. Yours sitcerely, 

St. Louis, 9-5-96. MISS SENGA 





We will again:repeat the liberal offer, including such varieties as 
I dwarf , col hi 
Sweet Pea Cupi pli vale fy y me iy hood camel 
i eet 
Aster, Elliott’s Rainbow Mixture ry coin eure 


premium winner; large and remarkably fine flowers -long, beautiful, 
incurved petals pscuting the peony. 


Pansy, Elliott's Blended sre Misture® and “or unusual 


size. Selected from French and German strains to give variety of color. 


‘ strati -olored, of which y ill find 
Carnation Dwart Marguerit Fond ee cegeraainn Gana ion she 


our Annual, handsomely illustrated, for 1897. Remember, 20 cents buys them all 
W. ELLIOTT & SONS, Seedsmen, 90 

54 and 56 Dey Street, New, York. 

DEFEEEEEEEEFEEEEEEEEEEPEEEEEREPEEEEEEPPEP EP EPPPPPP ES STS 


DON’T KE POOR $2,200 A VEAR EASY. 
Ladies or Gents taking orders, 
Folding Vapor Bath Cabinet, 50,000 sold. Everybody, sick 
oc well, ici Business Men, Families, Physicians. Tur- 
Russian, Sulphur, Medicated Vapor 
Bathea home. No Kath Tubs or Dr. bills. Ken- 
ovates system, prevents disease. Obesity. 
Cureswithout Medicine,Colds, Rheuma- 
tiem, LaGrippe, Neuralgia, Malaria, Ecze- 
i ma, Catarrh,Bright’s Disease, Headaches, Female 
We Complaints, Blood,Skin, Nerve and Kidney Dis- 
Send your address for my illustrated Mecases; Beautifies Complexion: Guaranteed. 
catalogue of these superb flowers. il Made of best Antiseptic Rubber Cloth ; coppered 
frame. Wt. 5 ibs. Price 85.00. Wholesale to Agents. Boo 


M. B. FAXON, Boston, Mass. frame. We so VORLD MrG. CO, COLUMBUS, O- 


Special ofter to Readers of GopEy’s MAGAZINE. 
ALL For 10 CENTS 


Send this *ad.’’ and 10 cents 
in stamps and we will mail 
for 10 cents. Star Pho. you Y lb. of any kind of Tea 
you may select. The bestim- 
ported. Good Teasand Cof- 
fees, 25c.per lb. We will send 
5 lbs. of FINE FAMILY 
TEAS on receipt of this 
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1 you can } roduce a perfect hale 


1} in 35 seconds; requires no dry 
plate , no chemicals, no dark 
room. Photos are clear as if done 














by a B250. Cameras no prac 
tice needed. You can coin money **ad.”’ and $2.00. All char- 
making photos of people, houses, ges paid. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.. 


animals,ete, ame box with the Outfit we also 2 
— give you one Dre tty Tokio Handerchicf, 31 and 33 Vesey 5., N.Y., P. O. Box 289. 
(nearly halfa yard square), 1 Lue ky Charm of Rose na, Solid pers 


fume, keeps yc ice ed en Moth exterminator, Also { e ? e 
pk ay Abner ne j Blair Ss Pills . y 
AT AaIgD Magazines ful of Great English Remedy for i 2 
GOUT and RHEUMATISM. R77/if\ 
J ~ 


This entire lot sent 
SAFE, SURE, EFFECTIVE, 



























. List free! L.B.Dover & Co. 5958 Theodosia, SLLouls, Mos SORE EYES Dr [SAACTHOM PSONS FYEWATER 
1849 ~VICK'S FLORAL GUIDE ~ 1897 


stamps; 8 lota for 25 e ~ Rend and be delighted. Address 
Standard Seed and Plant Catalogue. Contains all that’s New and Good. Always Reliable. 


OF 
ROSES you if you cut this out 
Druggists, or 224 William St., New York. 
STAR PHOTO CO., 9 Murray St.,New York. 
> 3 2 diff U.S.stamps 10c, 100 diff.foreign 10c. Agts w’ta @ 
= = ) One packet either Wonderful Branching Aster, New 
THE GUIDE 3 Japan Morning Glory, or Pansy Choice mixed, for (5 CTS. 
and your Choice 

















Two packets 25c., three packets 30c, Full retail price 45 cts. 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine which tells how to grow Plants, Flowers and Vegetables, and is up 
to date on these subjects, for 3 months, the Guide and One packet of Seeds (named above) for 25 cents. 


Every tenth person sending an Order as above will receive a coupon good for 50 cents’ worth of Seed free 


When ordering state where you ’ 
saw this adv. and we will senda JAMES VICK S SONS ROCHESTER N Y 
packet of Flower Seeds free ’ — 
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| ake ti ressmaker’s Advice 


If she says the new dress edge 


WE ADVERTISE 


HARTSHORN'S 
© cTADE ROLLERS 


It does seem singular, as most everybody 
uses them already, but—there are still a few 


is better than any so-called 


se ” 66 ’ 


cords,” ‘*‘braids,” ‘‘rubber’ 
or *‘velveteen” bindings, 


she’s right. 


“FEDER’S BRUSH 
SKIRT 
PROTECTOR” 


does exactly what its name 
people who imagine all spring rollers are the 
same. ‘Therefore we advertise the fact that 
the Hartshorn Shade Roller is the one that is 
perfect, that its strength is lasting, that it 
works smoothly, pivots as freely as if on ball 

bearingsand has unbreakable brackets. Don’t 
A shake and the dust is off | 


It cleans easily | A rub and it’s clean have some poor imitation palmed off on you, 
A brush and it’s new. but see that you get 


indicates. Its every thread 
PROTECTS the edge of the skirt 
from dirt, wear, or wet. Lasts 
longer than the skirt. Is not 








affected by dampness. 
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At all dry goods stores, or write the GENUINE, with 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, the Stewart Harts- woe 


vee” imitations. 
AUTOCRAPH y MAR 
98-100 Bleeker Street, New York. horn autograph on Via 


1 | & iabel. = 
Seesoveeneocese 
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%) For several years past we have made liberal offers at this season to gain trial subscriptions to our Magazine. ©) 

Our success each year has exceeded that of the previous year. Weare therefore encouraged to make the most 3 
S generous offer ever put out by us or any other reliable publishing house. Our publication is now recognized as a 
S National Success, having the largest circulation of any similar periodical in America, but we want to add atleast 


\Y, 
a) 


a quarter of a million (250,000) trial subscriptions to our list at once, and so have contracted for an unlimited 
number of large and Magnificent Collections of Choice Flower Seeds, 16 packages in each collection, to be given 
away FREE to all who send us only 25c in silver or 30 one ¢. stamps to pay for atrial subscription to Jan. 1, 
GS 1898 to THE COLUMBIAN, & large, 80 col., Illustrated Magazine, brim full of the best fiction and most helpful 


\V/ 
4" 


\Y/ 
4 
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topical departments obtainable. Here is a full list of the seeds sent free to every subscriber. They are not 
mixed in one package, but put up in separate packages with cultural directions for each of the 16 varieties: 
Pansies, sweet scented, very large, lovely, 80 col. | Marigold, French striped,dwarf plants, mixed, 10 col. 

rs Pinks, finest double bedding sorts in mixtures, 14col.| Larkspur, dwarf double rocket, very showy, hardy 10 col. 
%) Asters, new sorts, finest double varieties mixed 20col.| Sweet Peas, large flowered, newer shades, robust, 10 col. 

bs Poppies, giant flowered, double, very showy, 20 col. | Nasturtiums, flowers last until frost, full bloomers 6 col. 
Petunias, finest single mixed, profuse blooming, 30col.| Portulacas, single mixed, charming dwarf plants, 20 col. 
Zinnias, rich, showy, immense double flowers, 10col. | Candytuft, free flowering annuals, beds or borders,15 col, 
Sweet Alyssum, very pretty for edgings, bright. 12col.} Drummond Phlox, grandiflora, large flowering, 20 col. 

(S Sweet Mignonette, large flowers,superbscented 2col | Morning Glory, sturdy, well marked, rich flower, 40 col. 
The above sixteen varieties of choice flower seeds, put up in sixteen separate packages, with cultural direc- 

) tions for each, will be sent you FREE if you send only 2ée. in silver or 30 one c, stamps for a trial subscription 
“ to Jan. 1, 1898 to THE COLUMBIAN, America’s Great National Literary Success. THE COLUMBIAN is edited by 
is) Madame Higgins-Glenerne, the ** Female Dante,” acknowledged by European authority asthe Greatest Living 
( Female Poet. Among our contributors for this year are, HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, poet, traveler and literateur 
(fy) for over 20 years editor Of pscccccccccccncccnccccccscncccsccevcosccncssccessceen Youth’s Companion, and “OLI- 

5 VER OpTic,” the world’s. * rreatest writer of boys stories. 
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We make this unparalleled 3 sole — to get Tus COL- 
UMBIAN into new homes. Wes : shall trust to its merits for re- 
newal and permanent sub-s 
and address to-day, with 25cs 
getall; 5collectionsand Strials 
& toany publisher in New Eng- 


fee Address, The COLUMBIAN, 








scriptions. Send full name 


: silver, or 30 one ¢. stps. and 


s subscriptions for #1. We refer 
O U BR H Ki : land as to our reliability. 
_ 13-17 Otis St. ,Boston, Mass. 
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Whooping Cough, Croup, Q 7 
m & 
Asthma, Catarrh, Colds. 4 c 
“ _ z . Cc “ 
CRESOLENE being administered by inhalation, gives the safest & V 
Vand most effectual means of treating the throat and bronchial 4 
tubes. Its efficiency in Whooping Cough and Croup is wonderful. Its anti- © ¥ 
septic virtues render it invaluable in contagious diseases, as Diphtheria, Scarlet te 
Fever, etc. Descriptive booklet with testimonials tree. Sold by all druggists. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall Street, New York. <= ws 
‘ oe SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, U.S, Agent. a 
e ‘ VCVCVCVCVCVCVCVE VAPO-CRESOLENE VCVCVCVCVCVCVCVCO 
You Have the » errr epee 
a \; If it rots and smells— a 
It’s Rubber. a 
i leasu re of. eee If it’s heavy and stiff— am 
It’s Gutta Percha 7 
USING THE BEST EMBROIDERY SILK Ir it's light, odorless and im- Q 
pervious to moisture—it’s 4) 
IN THIS CONVENIENT HOLDER the only perfect ® + 
a 
My 
DRESS 3 
sent to us secures a 
sample pair—if your 
dealer can't supply 7 
y you. 
The empty hoiders, after the silk has been used, ny t 
will entitle you to some of the following Prizes: ‘4 OMO MFG. co. 
$300.00 IN CASH. 394 Canal St. ca 
3. Our New Doily and Centerpiece 8 Halfounce Package Waste NEW YORK, ce 
Our Latest Sample Card. Plain Embroidery Silk (not fast 2 
le atest Sam J oidery Si rot fas! Me rdstirhisteste tthe 
3 Our Needlework Book. ~~ Tees neeeeeceeececee “SS on 
4 Our Popular Blue Book. 10 A Large Line of Stamped 
s Our Crochet Booklet, Linens. een 
6, Our Catalogue and Waste Em- it. A Linen Centerpiece 
broidery Book. 12. Our Jewel Book. TED do 
7. The Large Picture, “ Can't You 13. Our Delft Book. no 
a “3 . Our Rose Book. m: 
15. Our Bohemian Glass Book. The Absorption Treatmenta Success. Hundreds ; 
successfully treated for all diseases of the eyes or lids = 
J without knife or risk at their homes and at our Sanita- 
Send 2-cent Stamp for Particulars. rium, the largest and most successful institution in is 
Address America. “Don’t wait to be blind.” Pamphlet Free. re 
e BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glen Falls, N. ¥. ry 
4 
The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. on 
51 Union Street, New London, Conn. - BL ACK C AT FREE ~ 
This is a Lady’s Stick Pin, or a 
Gentleman’s Scarf Pin, over two 
inches long. It is now all the rage. 
It brings good luck. Wesend one 
free to each and every person in the - 
United States, who cuts out this 
advertisement and sends it to us ina 
letter, with their full name and post 
office address. Don’t send postage. 
LW ° 
48 Bond Street, New York. 
No Fire, Smoke or Heat, Absolutely safe. Send 6 Stsmps for Catalogue. 
_An 18-inch center piece stamped on 
linen with the popular chrysanthe- 
mum design, with the scallop com- 
menced with silks to finish. This 
is a new idea. You will be pleased 
with the new design. Also 6-inch 
violet design and a 9-inch rose de- 
sign. with a price list of stamped 
linens and a book with ideas for em- 
broidering these flowers—all for 50c, 
P. B. WORTHINGTON, 
244 Canal Street, New York. 





TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO. Drawer 0, St. Joseph, Michigan. - 
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MONEY, 


For profitable purchase of securities on margin, or change 
of present investments for larger income, women should com 








QADAO 


municate with or visit the Woman’s Department of The 











< 
v Monetary Trust, offices No. 44 West 34th street, New / ; q Write to ts, — write to-day; 
2 é ee 4 ; give your name and P. 0. 
ke York, exclusively for women. By constant communication 3 4 addteéss (no mone neede ) 
mz over private wires, President Carley and experienced asso- | ; ‘al seals, coded. on taileadhe 
S ciates will guide each customer, and reduce their advice to i Wa ing circular and a package of 
° : | ’ ’ the most wonderful coms 
= writing, when desired, so the client can consult her banker. : mi @e| plexion beautifier in the 
” . ery : ca hit , of wo- 
5 With present financial conditions and suc h guardianship, | ‘ worl ecnatital in form, fait 
Fe] women may wisely exercise courage in using money. In- : of face, with brilliant eyes 
; : og H : and charmin countenance, 
teresting information on application. ; - ev owe theit beauty to Dre 
2RG : =) Kotot’s Complexion Wafers. 
“ , MIRIAM BERGER, Manager. These world-famous wafers give that graceful pagan 
4 those soft, delicate flesh tints, the lovely complexion, an 
- 
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j ADI ES’ froma they love.” "ouh iver hes wo ures these wars 
1 ae é 
English Monthly Regulator . 
A New ag ot gees YO U CA | H AV E jay < o 
h ri ath only. J * 
Neve al, Sot a LOVELY COMPLEXION 
ing druggists, or send for aid y 
circular. — a oe 
LONDON MEDICAL CO., fina very brief time if you use these wafers. You can get rid of 














Freckles, Pimples, Blackheads, Yellow or 
Branch Office: Yonkers. N. ¥. Muddy Skin, Moth, Wrinkles, Red Nose, 
Tan, eruptions of every kind, and every form of facial dis- 
ON figurement, by using these wafers. No Lead, Bismuth, 
ANY SE he er eT 
same results. ° i sE 
We have machines of every make. WAFERS are perfectly harmless. They will bring about 
Guaranteed in perfect order or money the bloom of youth to ladies of maturer years and enhance the 
ee refunded. Sent anywhere with priv- charms of youth, beautifying your faces, necks, and arms. 
ilege of examinatiou. Dr. ae ae on 8 ae tosle, a cigancer, Senin’ the 
res from all impure matter end stam or pa culars. 
‘in atin ve a 5 aaa. CAPITAL DRUG CO., Box a1,” AUGUSTA, MAINE, 
Lo, ° 4 e 
Write us before buying. Send for{illus- TR tAL PACKAGE FR EE 
trated catalog of new and old muchines. 
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NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, “"* cHicacon™” 
~~: LADIES AND, MILLINERS 22siz'ssc*s'isonce 
Free to L_wGbes, | skate cce eee 


the curl elegantly. No boiling, no dirt, simple as A, B, C. The 

We will give one lady in each town or village a full sized $2 ingredients can be procured at any drug store at a cost less 
case of LUXURA, the only Toilet article in the world that | than the price of formula. 6,000 sold in 1596. Worth ten times 
will develop the bust, or any part of the female form, remove the cost toany lady. Will mail to any part of the U. S., or 
wrinkles, etc. Write to-day for it. Address Canada, on receipt of 2sc. in silver. Address 


Cc. M. WICCINS, 88 Warren Street, New York. JACKSON FEATHER CO., 
_ , Eye Food nourishes and Dept. De Jackson, Mich. 
DON T WEAR GLASSE . —— the eyes aa rrr 
doing away with glasses. 1ousands of Testimonials. Glasses fabhicled with 
not discarded money returned. Treatment and !nstrument SORE EYES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 
RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 
is guaranteed to cure PILES and CONSTIPATION, or money O< CULT ORCES. 


mailed for $1.00. EVE FOOD co., Box 107, Cincinnati, oO. 
refunded. 50 cents per box. Send two stamps for circular A wonderful book containing valuable matter of 




































and FREE SAMPLE to MARTIN RUDY, REGISTERED PHAR- intense interest to all who desire in any way to benefit 

MACIST, Laneaster, Pa. No PostTaLs ANSWERED. For their condition in life, a marvel of condensed thought 

—_ sale by all first-class druggists everywhere. and brilliant ideas pointing a new way to success in all 
: undertakings through the mastery of subtile forces. 

F Develop your latent powers and accomplish what 

3cts. to 50cts. a roll. Send 8 would otherwise be impossible. This knowledge not 

cts. for 100 fine samples. $1 will only increases personal influence but fortifies one 

buy handsome paper and border against designing and unprincipled persons. Price of 

for a large room. Paper Hangers’ book 30c. or sent free for addresses of friends likely to 

large, complete sample books, $1.00. be interested in it and 12c. in stamps. Circulars free 
THOS. J. MYERS, 1206 Market St., Phila., Pa. PROF. L. H. ANDERSON, G. D. 37, CHICAGO, ILL. 





WE HAVENO AGENTS 


but have sold direct to the 
consumer for 2 years, at 
wholesale prices, saving 
them the dealers’ pro- 


oe 
fits. Ship anywhere 4 be 
for examination be- KY, > é E\/> 
‘ore sale. very- Sec | | 
thing warranted. wes ial iia aoe, 
tT ae a 12. malt 


100 styles of Car- ig 
/ NS 
as $5. Spring Wagons, oN 


Zs 
riages, 9) styles of Har- id y 
_ ness. Top uggiesas low L\ 
as $35. Phaetons as low | 
up No.37'4. Surrey Harness—Price $15.00. ~ Road Wagons, etc. Send No. 606, Surrey—Price with curtains, lamps, sun- 


As good as sells for $22.00. for large, free Catalogue. shade, apron and tenders, $60. As good as sells for Gu. 
ELKHART cargiaGe AND HARNESS MF6. CO., W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART. IND. 
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HAIR on THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 


@ J 

—— a 

ee —s 

bad es 
—— —— ——— 





AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR 
DISCOLORATION OF THE MOBT DELICATE 8KIN.—DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 

In CoMPOUNDING, xn incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We pure hase a 
the new discovery and named it MODENE. It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious sub- 
stances, and so simple any one can use it. It acts mildly but surely, and you will be surprised 
and delighted with the results. Apply for a few minutes, and the hi sir disappe ars as if by magic. 
It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever ased B33 a like purpose, — no 
scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CANNOT FA it. the 
growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy growth such as the a “ard 
or hair on moles may re quire two or more applications be fore all the roots are destroyed, al- 
though all hair will be removed at each application, and without the slightest injur or un pleas. 
ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. —MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIs.— 
“7, RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a beard, will finda pricele ss boon in Modene 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
to the skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
*to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely sealed 
from observation) on rece ipt of price, #1.00 per bottle. Send money by fetter, with your full 
address written plainly. Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the same as 
3 cash. an 1 AN ” NTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER. (Cut this out as it may not appear again.) 
Wd LOCAL MODENE MANUFACTURING CO,, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U, S. A, 
GENERAL AGENTS . MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS. 


BB You can register your letter at any Post-office and insure its safe delivery. 


WE OFFER SI 000 FOR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHEST INJURY. — BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 
SEWING MACHINES soit tl Beant $22 


ON INSTALLMENT > om Ph Bagg "t 
Profit Smasher Stevens, 9 Stevens Blk., Galena, Kas. 
| icled with y 
sone EYES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
Week Easy. By THE JOHN e ace CHICAGO. 
No ge to make ¢18 a ae ae max Wena Ss BY MAIL, Catalogue Free. 
done. Send un your a dress any be ty ‘youn ae H R Y s A fy T H E M U M 


to investigate. te You can positively make $18 a 
Weak oaay ROYAL MANCH FATURING CO.4Rox TV Detroit, Mich. WM. G. McTEAR, Princeton, N. J. 
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DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


TEETH 


















































The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice 











| | in the World. 
| | To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 


English-made Brass | To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 
and Tron Bedsteads. To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve 


the Teeth, 


New designs embodying exclusive style, high [| To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 
finish, and fine workmanship. vt vt ut Jt re . y 


Twin Bedsteads in Brass, Nickel, and White § j 
inal pm Folding Cabinet ok abe E Use Brown 5 Camphorated 


Catalogues and Price Lists on application. 3 5 ae nem a 
| HOSKINS & SEWELL, Saponaceous Dentifrice, 
Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 


16 EAST 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 
For Sale Everywhere. 





England: Wondon and Birmingham. 
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Kodak Sense. 


A wooden box with a pin hole at one end and a groove 
for holding a glass plate at the other will take a picture—after a 
fashion, With slight modifications this box becomes a ‘‘camera”’. 
It takes a fair s7ze picture and sells for a small sum. That’s 
one kind of camera. 


Another kind has the Film Cartridge system by which it 
can be Loaded in Daylight. Has carefully tested lenses. 
We test all those used in our cameras and none but good lenses 
can pass our inspection. Has sets of three stops, improved 
rotary shutters, finders and tripod sockets, is well made and 
beautifully finished—that’s the Kodak Kind. 


Pocket ‘thodaks, 
Bullets and 
BullseL yes 


Have these features. Pocket Kodaks and Bullets use either film cartridges or 
glass plates. Other cameras do not have these features—we hold the patents. 


Our booklet ‘Cartridge Photography,” ée//s all about it. Postal gets it. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Pocket Kodaks, ) . 00 
ullets, 


Bulles Et yes. ( g16. 00 Rochester + N. Y. 
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and refreshing to heated 
blood and tired nerves, f 
whether used hot or iced. 


Whitman’s 
INSTANTANEOUS 
Chocolate 


Made with boiling water or 






milk by pouring it over 


the chocolate. 





Sold everywhere in 
1 lb. and % Ib. tins. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN 
& SON, 
PHILADELPFSIA. 



















YOU CAN HELP US AND 


@e Can Relp You. 


Just goamong your friends and sell BAKER’S TEAS, 
SPICES, BAKING POWDER, etc., until the total 
amounts to 90 Ibs., and you will earn a splendid High- 
Grade Sewing Machine well worth $55 cash. 

Or you can sell a total of 50 lbs. for a Gold Watch 
(Waltham or Elgin) and a Chain; 75 lbs. for a Boys’ 
Bicycle; 100 Ibs. for a Girls’ Bicycle; 200 lbs. for a 
High-Grade Bicycle; 25 lbs. for a Solid Silver Watch 
and Chain; 10 Ibs. for a Solid Gold Ring; 25 Ibs. for 
an Autoharp; 15 Ibs. for a pair of Lace Curtains. 


We pay the express or freight if cash 
is sent. Send address for Particulars. 


WwW. G BAKER, 
(Dept. 23), Springfield, Mass. 













Grace, * are only 
' a few of 
Style and the many 


good points in 

¢ the White Wheel 

P) 

1 ca iainicatiiadllciaiaaiiitiiaaes 

¢ stvces, A & B, *100—C & D, *75 
Send for Catalog. 


White Sewing Machine Co. New York. 
San Francisco, 
Bicycle Dept. eveland,Ohio. Boston. 
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Beauty 





“FOUR TRACK SERIES” 





PRACTICAL BOOKS OF 
TRAVEL FOR PRACTICAL 
PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 2% 
CONTAINING PRACTICALLY 
ALL THE INFORMATION~ 
THAT IT IS PRACTICABLE 
TO PRINT IN THIS FORMS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE 
POST PAID ON RECEIPT OFA 2 CENT 

STAMP BY GEORGE H.DANIELS, GEN'L 
PASSENGER AGT, NEW YORK CENTRAL 
R.R GRAND CENTRAL STATION,N-Y- 


COPYRIGHT, 1896, BY GEORGE +. DANIELS, GENERAL PARSENGER AGENT. 
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aco HAS «0. 


W PRUDENTIAL 


Assets, - $19,541,827 
Income, - $14,158,445 
Surplus, - $4,034,116 


Insurance in force, 
$320,453,483 


Protects over half a 
million homes through 











nearly 2,500,000 


policies. 


THE PRUDENTIAL, furnishes Life Insurance for the whole family. Premiums 


: The youngest of the great leaders of the Life Insurance Companies of the world, 
payable weekly, quarterly, half-yearly and yearly, 


Five Years Steady Sweep Onward 








Dec. 31—1891. Dec. 31—1896. Increase in 5 years. 
Pe eee $6,889,674 $19,541,827 $12,652,153 
eee a 1,449,057 4,034,116 2,585,059 
a a 6,703,631 14,158,445 7,454.813 
Insurance in force, ., .. 157,560,342 320,453,483 162,893,141 
Interest Earnings, ., . 290,348 825,801 535,452 


$1,260 of Assets for Every $1,000 of Liabilities 


The New Industrial (weekly premium) policy of The Prudential is profitsharing. Write 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


potototetofofefetetetotofetetopofotofotetetetetetetototototo] 
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Prospectus of America’s Greatest Family Paper for 1897. 








THE NEW YORK LEDGER 


Each Week.| 52 NUMBERS A YEAR. |° “S'S,,,, 
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‘ 
6 Special Numbers. NLAR ND IMPROVE $2.00 a Year. 
OUR NEW LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS FOR 1897: 
Rudyard Kipling, A. Conan Doyle, Julian Hawthorne, Prof. Felix L, Oswald, 
Elizabeth Olmis, J. M. Barrie, 8. R. Crockett, Rev. Dr. John Hall, 
Brander Matthews, Bret Harte, Florence Warden, Rev. 8. Parkes Cadman, 
Maxwell Gray, Louise Chandler Moulton, 8. Baring Gould, Charles F. Holder, 
Hamlin Garland, Seward W. Hopkins, Ralph H. Shaw, *¢ Ouida,” 
Sarah Grand, Frank R. Stockton, The Duchess, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Max Pemberton, Mary Kyle Dallas, John R, Musick, Mrs. N. 8. Stowell, 
Duffield Osborne, Stanley J. Weyman, Joel Chandler Harris, Effie Adelaide Rowlands, 
Owen Wister, Anthony Hope, Howard Fielding, Barbara Kent, 
Stephen Crane, Mrs. Alexander, Fiona Macleod, Martin Hunter, 
Will Lisenbeo, Charles Kelsey Gaines, Charles B. Lewis, Eben E. Rexford. 


The New York Ledger for 1897 will present a greater variety of attractions than ever before. 
TItg list of contributors embraces the most popular authors in Europe and America. In the number 
and character of its contributions, and the variety and beauty of its illustrations, the Ledger has 
no equal among the weekly periodicals of the United States. In its enlarged form it is able to 
lay before its readers every week a greater quantity of interesting matter in the form of serials, 
short stories, illustrated sketches, and articles by famous preachers and men of science, than any 
paper in the world. All its old and valuable features are retained, such as the Correspondence, 
Woman’s World, Children’s Column, Scientific Miscellany, and its rich and varied articles on topics 
of general interest, poetry and household information. The Ledger contains something for every 
member of the family. Sample copies sent free on application. 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, Publishers, Ledger Building, ! New York, 
A SIMPLE CATARRH CURE. ® Fj x 600 SECOND HAND BICYCLES 


I have spent nearly fifty years in the treatment of f Ay mee yeh shomepped nde ay tre 
Catarrh, and have e ected more cures than any spe- oN 2 ifigh Grade \e-y  -s- & ard te 
i 








5. Must b , 2 
cialist in the history of medicine. As I must soon Oo in Write for ee at on ee 
retire from active life, I will, from this time on, send D. 0. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, 
the means of treatment and cure as used in my 








feoetien, Free and post-paid, to every reader of nite 

his oe — from ‘his loathsome, dan er- LEARN : yg pe sting, instructive anc ores aA 
ous and disgusting disease, sis a sincere offer aa date waka 

which anyone is free to accept. Address, free with full partic ene “e recip 

Prof. J. A. LAWRENCE, 88 Warren St., ty Now ark. LeranTON CO. Jeckete, Mich. 











ll dif., Venezuela, Bolivia, etc.,and POCKET 
Wy) sen M, only 10c.; 200, alldif., Hayti, Hawaii, etc., 
| a soc. Agents wanted at 50% com. List FREE! 

C. A. Stegmann, 5941 Cote Brilliant Ave.,St.Louis,Mo. 


GC postive, quick and lasting cure for Caen, 
ij idney 














gestion, Bin age Sick Headache = Camememnennian . 
and “Liver’ D — ‘Poor B Blood, Rheumatism, SE Se See 
me eh MY, Ld ‘testimonials from S. J. PECK & CO., 62 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
fledicind free and post-paid. You run no risk, 
save Doctors’ a oe ae oe well. Good Agents Blotting Pads given away. Send 
wanted. Write eh 700 000 stamp for some of them. 
THE EGYPTIAN RUG CO., New York City. J. D. Johnston, Newport, R. I. 
All kindsof news- — = 
intances nai athousand. Par 
When writing advertisers you Siculars for stamp. NEWS CLIPPING Co, Dope- A L. . 304 W. 189th 8t.,N.¥. 
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ove £¥:5 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


’ . Bee our fine Sam le Book of Hidden Name 
in GODEY’S MAGAZINE. ae OARS eerie scerit89 7 


ton Buster & Love Cards,with Agent’s full outfit, ALL fora 


that you saw the advertisement 








2c. Stamp. BUCKEYE CARD CO., LACEY VILLE, OHIO. 


LAD F f ~~ Ee Big Wages 
oo ome— 
tl MONITOR INCUBATOR 








cmesend went seg ben vou. bey ~ "7 ao een. aye te to be derived from Poultry Business. 
y and will gladly send full particulars in illus. Cetalog. 4 cents b, stamps. 
aul 2c. stamp. Miss M. K. Stebbins, Lawrence, Mich. , A. F. WitttaMs, }18 Race 8t., Bristol, Conn. 
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THE TRUE SOUTHERN ROUTE 


TO THE 


WINTER RESORTS SOUTHWEST 


Write General Passenger Agent /or 
Paiiphlets giving Particulars. 


COWiRNER, Wa Dovoaioce, Hc TOWNSEND, 
Vice President? Gen G 


ral Manage Gurl Tess. aweTicker Ag? 


eSTLOVIS 














Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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FROM THE COFFEE 
STAB UNSUSPECTING PEOPLE. 


Try leaving off for 10 days. 
It may solve your PROBLEM 


After medicines fail. 








Coffee acts as a direct poison on some systems. Steady daily doses surely 
bring on chronic disease of some kind. | 


Nature relieved from the drug 
slowly rebuilds. 





 Postum Cereal Food Coffee 


has seventy per cent. of that part of wheat which contains the gluten and phosphates, that 


go directly to rebuild the lost gray matter in the nerve centres. That's why— IT 

i] 

| With the deep seal brown of Mocha, it creams to a rich golden brown, and has — 
the taste of the milder grades of costly Java. [=] 018) 2) 


| 
1 Not a medicine, only a pure liquid food in most delicious and palatable shape. 

1 Give it to the little ones; their gratitude and bounding health will make your old heart 
grow young again, Ask your doctor. Ask your grocer, and write us for free sample. 

| 


POSTUM CEREAL CO., Lim., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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If we could teach the 


uss SAPOLIC 





to USE 
it would quickly civilize them 

















Prize Riddles = For Home Amusement. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. The publishers of Godey’s Magazine make 


rr the following offer to their subscribers: 


A prize of $5.00 each for the best five riddles submitted to the magazine 
before March 5, 1897. This competition is open to all subscribers to the 
magazine. If you are a subscriber now send in your riddles; if not, send 
in your subscription and your riddles. The riddles which win the prizes 
will be published in the April issue of Godey’s Magazine, and prizes for the 
best solutions will then be offered to all subscribers as follows: 


For the best solution to all five riddles - - $25.00 
R ** Second best solution to all five riddles - 15.00 
a a 


Subscriptions to Godey’s Magazine $1.00 per annum mailed to any address 
in the United States or Canada. Address all communications to 


Che Godey Qompany, - + Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Trow DirREcTORY, PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING COMPANY. 








free. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO.,174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


were awarded the Highest Honors by the World’s Pair 
| N S Judges for Tone, Scale, Action, Touch, Design, Material, 
and Construction. Write for Catalogue and full description 





| He’s Ha y and comfortable 12,000,000 Packages Sold Annually 
PP 


ees Seer | DUNHAM'S 
CPrS ‘waist COCOANUT 


4 oye 
Cs lcica 


—- 


Cue we Mtl c 


A A garment every 
“i thoughtful mother ap- 


‘ +» preciates. Material > . 
hss %7 soft as silk, with pearl —%, 
, buttons. Supports the i. - 
ie body healthfully. \ a% 


_ Holds all the gar- 
4 , ments securely. 


™ FERRIS’ Good 
iy Sense Corset 
v4 Waist is made 
/) also for Ladies 
4; and Misses, 
A with high and 
a low bust, long 
‘4,and short 
waist, to suit 
all figures. 
Jhildren’s, 25 

i cts. to 50 cts. 

i Misses’, 50cts. 
to $1.00. La- 

Pi dies’, $1.00 to 
H $2.00. Always 
4 Superior in 
ee Copyrighted 1897 by DUNHAM MFG. CO., New York—St. Louis. 


_— Better than fresh Cocoanut—less 
For sale by trouble—easier to digest. 


all retailers. All Grocers. 10c., 20c. and 40c. packages. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


Thepeeeat 


INSTITUTION 





Look for this on every yard of the Selvage. 














v7 AYE ae An Institution for the 
Strongest i Scientific Treatment of 


Bicycles in the = 
word. = « A at! )6CANCER 


oe LBA Xs Tumors, and all Forms 
TO ALL ; Ay 
*100 ALIKE. a leg of Malignant Growths 
= eg ia a WITHOUT the USE of THE KNIFE 
eatin yng Ml i z be = We have never failed to effect a permanent 
2 » t& cure where we have had a reasonable oppor- 


Send 2-ct. Stamp 


for Catalogue. tunity for treatment. 


Book and Circulars giving a description of our Sana- 
torium and Treatment, with Terms and References 
Address 


Fe. 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, Novih Adams, Mass. 
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Our Cologne is of a rich but subdued fragrance, and has been the 

J. & E. ATKINSON, favorite of Landen society for a century. Our Lavender is made from 

LONDON. the English Mitcham Lavender Flowers, its refreshing qualities and its 
COLOGNES. LAVENDERS. aroma are marvelous : fer handkerchief or toilet alike delightful. 
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